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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1856. 


fates. 


BRADFORD THE MARTYR AND SIR JOHN HAR- 
INGTON. 


The writer of the Biographical Notice of John 
Bradford, prefixed to the martyr’s Letters, &c., in 
the Parker's Society edition of The Writings of 
Bradford, referring to the well-known results of 
a sermon which Latimer preached before Edward 
VI., on the subject of “ Restitution to be made of 
things falsely gotten,” says : 


“ This ‘did so strike him ( Bradford) to the heart,’ on 
account of a fraud, committed by his master, Sir John 
Harington, which ‘ was to the deceiving of the king,’ and 
which, it would seem, Bradford had concealed, ‘that he 
could never be quiet, till, by the advice of the same Master 
Latimer, a restitution was made.’ ” 


And again : 


“Tt was through his firmness, in fact, that Sir John | 


Harington was compelled to make restitution to the king 
of the sums falsely obtained, in the two successive years, 
1549 and 1550.” 


The former passage consists, as we shall pre- 
sently see, of partial extracts from Dean Sanipson's 
Memoir ; the latter is the writer's own inference. 
The biographer, in defending the martyr, is rather 
unjust to the knight; and as a collateral descendant 
of Sir John Harington, I am unwilling that his 
honour should be thus unreservedly sacrificed at 
the shrine of “the good John Bradford.” The 
connexion of the latter name with the question at 
issue, may render tlie inquiry of general interest. 
Strype’s account of the transaction is this: 


“While Bradford followed the study of the law in the 
Temple, London, he was steward to Sir John Harington, 
Knight, Treasurer to the King’s Camps and Bui!dings, 
and kept his books and accounts; whom he therefore 
called his master, in whose service once he took up some 
money (and that, it seems, in his master’s name) which 
he was not able presently to repay, But interest and 
application were made by friends on his behalf, and at 
length, in May, 1548, his master was prevailed with to pay 
the debt for him, and he to become debtor to his master, 
and so Sir John bound himself under his hand to pay the 
sum before Candlemas next ensuing. 
fault to his master, owned his debt, and offered all the 
satisfaction he could.” (Mem. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 366.) 


Dr. Hook alsa following Soames, in his Life of 
Bradford, thus writes : 


“ Bradford’s accomplishment (being distinguished as an 
accountant) procured for him the place of clerk or secre- 
tary to Sir John Harington, who was ‘Treasurer of the 

Royal Camps and Buildings. Sir John Harington placed 
extra confidence in his integrity, as well as in his ability, 
but unfortunately overrated his superiority to temptation. 
Bradford appropriated to his own use one hundred and 
forty pounds belonging to the Crown. Some Protestant 
historians (adds Dr. Hook), blinded by party feeling, en- 
deavour to palliate the crime of one who became after- 
wards so distinguished. 
id this: that he did deeply and truly repent, that he 
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|} ment to himself.” 





He confessed his | 


| we must learn of what he was accused. 
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deplored to the end of his life this ‘ great thing,’ as he 
sorrowfilly termed his act of peculation, and that when 
his mind was erllightened as to the nature of his sin, and 
his conscience reproached him, he became his own accuser, 
and took measures to make restitution. . . . . But Brad- 
ford found more substantial relief from Sir John Har- 
ington himself, who generously consented to satisfv the 
Crown, and to accept his dependant’s security for repay- 
(Eceles. Biog. vol. iii. p. 29. Seé also 
Soames’s Hist, of the Reformation, vol. iv. p. 420.) 

Now, having carefully read the letters, &¢., 
referred to by Bradford’s more recent biographer, 
in corroboration of his position, I confess that the 
statements of Strype, Soames, Hook, &c., seem to 
me to be fully borne out by the confession and 
self-reproaches of Bradford himself, wherein he 
admits that he “justly deserved to be put to 
death for it,” and by the language adopted by his 
friends (were there no other direct evidence), I 
may add, that not one tittle of evidence appears 
which can support the assertion so unhesitatingly 
advanced, that “the fraud was committed by his 
master, Sir John Harington.” It would certainly 
seem, by Bradford's letter to Traves, March 22, 
1548, that Sir John’s patience was well nigh ex- 
hausted by the importunity of the defaulter, and 
that he even considered him over “ scrupulous” 
in so strongly urging an immediate “ restitution ;" 
but so far from admitting his own participation in 
the act, or even his cognizance of the transaction, 
Sir John tells Bradford, “ That if the books would 
declare it, he would satisfy,” &c. “ The bovks I 
showed (adds Bratlford), whereupon he promised 
as much as I could ask.” I have read tlie Memdir 
by Archdeacon Hone, referred to by the bio- 
grapher, in which the archdeacon minutely ex- 
amines into “this obscure matter,” as lie calls it, 
and the conclusion at which he arrives is tliis: 
“That the act, though done without the know- 
ledge of Sir John, might yet have been for his 
agerandisement, and not an etnbezzlement of 
money, and the appropriation of it to Bradford's 
own use.” ‘Tliis is a far different statement froni 
that made by the bisgrapher. The writer in 
question relies on Bradford's reply to the Lord 
Chancellor Gardiner, at his last examination, 
wherein he denied that he had “ ever deceived his 
master ;” but in ofder to know what he denied, 
The 
whole passage runs thus: 

“ Hete came fortli Master Chamberlain, of Woodstock, 


| and said to the Lord Chancellor that Bradford had been a 


But the real defence of Bradford | 


serving man, and was with Master Harington. —‘ Trae,’ 
quoth the Lord Chancellor, ‘and did deceive his master 
of twenty-seven pounds (“ seven score” in edit. 1563). ” 
That is, I presume, robbed him of twenty-seven 
pounds. And what was Bradford's reply to this 
charge ? — 

“ My Lord,” quoth Bradford, “ I set my foot to his foot, 
whosoever he be, that ean come forth and justly vouch to 
my face that ever I deceived my master.” 
which was perfectly true, as the “ great thing” 
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which he confessed and so deeply deplored was, 
as he admits to Sampson, “ to the deceiving of the 
king.” The declaration of the martyr before Gar- 
diner, and the defalcation of which he is charged, 
are perfectly consistent. Now I would submit 
that, were the evidence to close here, there is 
nothing to justify the passages of which I com- 
plain, but direct testimony may be adduced 
which throws light on “this obscure matter ;” 
and, strange to say, this testimony is contained in 
the very passage of Sampson which the biographer 





has partially quoted. ‘The passage in the recent | 
| injurious. It is a great relief to me, when I have 


biographical notice is this : 
“This (sermon of Latimer) ‘did so strike Bradford to 


the heart,’ on account of a fraud committed by his master, 


Sir John Harington, which ‘ was to the deceiving of the 
king,’ and which, it would seem, Bradford had concealed, 
‘that he could never be quiet till, by the advice of the 
same Master Latimer, a restitution was made.’” 


The words within single inverted commas are 


taken from a passage in Sampson’s Memoir, the | 


other are the words of the biographer. Had the 
writer, however, omitted his own words and given 
Sampson's passage entire, though it might have 
destroyed his argument, it would have enabled 
him to do more justice to Sir John. The passage 
from Sampson is literally this: 

“ Which (sermon of Latimer) did so strike Bradford to 
the heart for one dash with a pen, which he had made 
without the knowledge of his master (Sir John Harington), 
as full often I have heard him confess with plenty of tears, 
being Clerk to the Treasures of the King’s Camp beyond 
the seas, and was to the deceiving of the king, that he 
could never be quiet till, by the advice of the same 
Master Latimer, a restitution was made.” 

Sampson does not draw inferences, or speak of a 
casual or doubtful remark of Bradford, but tells 
us plainly that he “had full often heard him con- 
fess with plenty of tears the dash with his pen 
which he had made without the knowledge of his 
master.” And who was this Sampson? Brad- 
ford’s most intimate “ friend and fellow-student 
at the Temple,” one who was the instrument, 
under God, of Bradford's conversion from Popery, 
and who speaks of his “ familiar knowledge” of 
Bradford's inmost thoughts with reference to the 
“ doctrine of repentance.” Sampson was after- 
wards Dean of Christ Church, Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, &c. Unless, therefore, the writer of 
the Biographical Notice of John Bradford is 
willing to admit that Sampson penned a deliberate 
falsehood, he will, I think, if not erase, at least 
modify the offending passages, should another 
edition be called for. Though a very minor 
matter, I observed several inaccuracies respecting 
the Harington family, in the notes which the 
Exton pedigree, now before me, would enable me 
to correct, should the editor hereafter desire it. 
I have spoken of the writer ‘as the biographer, 
not being certain whether the editor, the Rev. 
Aubrey Townsend, of Bath, and the writer of 





the biographical notice, are one and the same 
person. E. C. Harineron. 
The Close, Exeter. 





WHITE PAPER INJURIOUS TO SIGHT. 


It has, no doubt, occurred to many of your 
readers, that the glaring white paper upon which 
our books are printed in the present day, is any- 
thing but agreeable to the sight; and I should 
say, judging by my own experience, it is often 


waded through the pages of a modern octavo, to 
take up some goodly volume of old, and rest the 
eyes upon its dun-coloured paper —its bold large 


| type, fresh and black, us if just issued from the 


press*—its ample margin, with the friendly side- 
notes to help the reader in his pilgrimage—and 
many other excellences, which are discarded in 
the present refined age of literature. In the 
Letters of Eminent Persons, published from she 
originals in the Bodleian Library and Ashmolean 
Museum, I find a communication from Dr. Lan- 
caster (Provost of Queen's College) to Dr. Char- 
lett, in 1714; in which brown (tinted) paper is 
recommended as being less prejudicial to the eyes 
than white : 

“ Pray, Sir, will you do so much as send to Sir Wilkin- 
son of Queen’s, and let your servant tell him Mr. Basket 
will send down his paper on Monday for Aristotle’s Ethics. 
Tho’ I can tell him that the brownish paper he returns 
is the better paper to print upon. All my Paris editions 
are on paper of the same dunny colour, and those editions 
(for that reaSon for one) excel all other. I never heard 


| English printing blamed so much for anything as the 


paper's being too white. But as for Mr. Wilkinson, I 
suppose he has promised his subscribers very white paper, 
and they must have it. Master, I have found by experi- 
ence, that eyes are very good things, and yet I will not 
say that I found it out first; for they say that old Friar 
Bacon knew it, and even some antediluvians lived long 
enough to have discovered it. Now brown paper preserves 
the eye better than white, and for that reason the wise 
Chinese write on brown. So the Egyptians. So Aldus 
and Stevens (Stephens) printed; and on such paper, or 
velom, are old MSS. written. Savile published his Chry- 
sostom, with a silver letter on brown paper. And when 
authors and readers agree to be wise, we shall avoid printing 
on a glaring white paper.” 

I am certain that many persons will coincide 
with the strong opinion expressed on this subject 
by the worthy Provost of Queen’s College, and 
that “eyes are good things” which it is well to 
preserve. W. J. 

Russell Institution, 





FALSE AND DANGEROUS PROPOSITIONS. 


The decision of the Roman es against the 
truth of the motion of the earth, which has justly 


been reputed one of the most impudent declara- 
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tions ever made, has its peculiar zest in the fact 
of the proposition denied belonging to physical 
science, being capable of demonstration, and 
having since actually received demonstration satis- 
factory to the very successors of the Inquisitors 
who denied it. Without at all wishing to deprive 
this singular case of its pre-eminence, it strikes 
me that a very amusing as well as instructive list 
might be made of propositions now universally 
admitted, but formerly condemned by those who 
had authority to pronounce. I think this list 
might be picked out of all denominations in the 
seventeenth century, whether called church or sect, 
and the pot-and-kettie nature of the results would 
make them useful knowledge to the over zealous 
of our day, whether in church or sect, as before. 

The instance I shall produce, is a decision of 
the University of Oxford in 1622, six years 
after the decision of the Inquisitors, and eleven 
years before its practical application to Galileo's 
second offence. The account is given in Wood's 
Historia, &c. (pp. 326-328.). One William Knight 
had promulgated certain opinions on the rights of 
subjects, seditious enough in their intent, and dis- 
respectful enough in their insinuations as to what 
kings might, could, and perhaps would be guilty 
of. But the University, not satisfied with com- 
mitting Knight to prison, where many persons had 
been before him for much less audacious supposi- 
tions, collected certain of his theses, and summoned 
a convocation to condemn them, as being, so says 
Wood, against Scripture, Councils, Fathers, the 
Primitive Church, and the safety of the Monarchy. 
One of these propositions runs as follows, and the 
Censura is appended. It passed, according to 
Wood, unanimously. 


“Subditis meré privatis, si Tyrannus tanquam latro 
aut stuprator in ipsos faciat impetum, et ipsi nec potes- 
tatem ordinariam implorare, nec alia ratione effugere 
seen possint, in prasenti periculo se et suos contra 
oot sicut contra privatum Grassatorem, defendere 
icet. 


“ Censura. Hec propositio est falsa, periculosa, impia.” 


It was enacted that all persons presenting them- 
selves for degrees should subscribe these censures, 
and make oath that they would neither hold, 
teach, nor defend the opinions therein con- 
demned. 

Conceding periculosa as applicable in the cur- 
rent time to the enunciation of the proposition, 
and seditiosa to its intention, it will strike many 
that the epithets falsa and impia put the declara- 
tion of the University almost on a par with that 
of the Inquisitors. For myself, I would rather 
condemn the earth’s motion ten times over, than 
affirm, with the Convocation of 1622, that Famine 
se contra regem stupratorem, stcut contra privatum, 
defendere non licet : and this proposition the Uni- 

+ versity compelled young graduates to swear to, or, 
which is much the same thing, they compelled 
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them to swear that the contradiction of it was 
false. 

To the proposition that the bishop might ex- 
communicate the civil magistrate, the convocation 
applied only the milder erronea, and not the 
strong falsa. The words were always significa- 
tive of difference in degree ; thus the Inquisitors 
qualify the earth’s motion as falsa in philosophia 
et ad minus erronea in fide. It is curious that 
the University should have been more sure that a 
woman has no right to defend herself against a 
king than that a bishop has no right to excom- 
municate the king. It is curious that the In- 
quisitors should have been more sure of the 
physical falsehood of the earth’s motion than of 
the heresy of the doctrine. It is curious that no 
Protestant should have remembered 1622, while 
twitting the Papist with 1633. It is curious that 
no Roman Catholic should have happened to light 
upon the Oxford decision, for retort upon the 
heretic. It is all curious together. M. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Schomberg’s Monument.—In speaking of the 
great Duke of Schomberg, in vol. iii. p. 638., Mr. 
Macaulay informs us that his corpse, to which 
“every honour was paid,” was deposited with 
funeral pomp in Westminster Abbey! This ill 
accords with what is well known, as stated by 
Mason in his History of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, notes, p. 50. : 

“Near to the monument of Archbishop Jones, there is 
a large slab of black marble, fixed high in the wall, with 
an inscription thereon, to the memory of the renowned 
Frederic, Duke Schomberg. The remains of this great 
general were removed to this cathedral immediately after 
the battle of the Boyne, where they lay until the 10th of 
July, and were then deposited under the altar; the inter- 
ment of Duke Schomberg is noted with a pencil in the 
register; the entry is almost illegible, insomuch that it 
has been often sought for in vain. Although he well 
merited from the gratitude of a country in whose cause 
he fell, and the favour of a prince whom he faithfully 
served, such a testimonial, no memorial of the place of 
his interment was erected until the year 1731.” 

Dean Swift was actuated by a just indignation 
towards the relatives of this great man, who, 
though they derived all their wealth and honours 
from him, neglected to pay the smallest tribute 
of respect to his remains ; and after many fruitless 
applications made by him and the chapter of his 





cathedral, — “ postquam per epistolas, per amicos, 
diu ac sepe orando nil proficere,” — caused the 
| present slab to be erected, and himself dictated 
| the inscription, which is given by Mr. Mason, and 
is, as one might expect, of rather a caustic cha- 
racter.* For interesting letters upon the subject, 


* The inscription is given in “N. & Q,” 1* §. vii. 


[ 
841. See also p. 13. of the same volume. ] 
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see Swift's Works (Scott's edition), vol. xvii. | acquitted, there was a great cheer in the hall, and 
pp- 219. 412. and 449. The following is a short | Jeffreys, who was sitting in the Court of Chancery, 


extract : 


“I desire you [ Lord Carteret] will tell Lord Fitzwalter 
[who married the duke’s granddaughter } that if he will 
not send fifty pounds to make a monument for the old 
duke, I and the chapter will erect a small one of ourselves 
for ten pounds; wherein it shall be expressed, that the 
posterity of the duke, naming particalarly Lady lolder- 
ness and Mr, Mildmay, not haying the generosity to 
erect a monument, we have done it of ourselves. And if, 
for an excuse, they pretend they will send for his badly, 
let them know it is mine; and rather than send it, I will 
take up the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and put it 
in my register-office, to be a memorial of their baseness to 
all posterity.” 

Apnsa. 





Judge Jeffreys and the Earldom (2™ 8. i. 70.) — 
. In a foot-note in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Synopsis of 
the Peerage, and sub “ Jeffreys,” it is said: 

“That the titles of Earl of Flint and Viscount Wick- 
ham were sarcastically applied to this notorious per- 
sonage. Granger, vol. iv. p. 272. says, ‘there is a print 
of Judge Jeffreys as Earl of Flint, Viscount Wickham, 
and Baron of Wem;’ and adds, ‘1 was once inclined to 
think it a sarcasm, until a curious gentleman showed me 
the following book, Dissertatio Lithologica, dedicated to 
Honoratissino Domino Georgio Comiti Flintensi, Vice- 
comiti de Weickham, Baroni de Weim, supremo Angliz 
Cancellario, et serenissimo Jacobo Secundo regi Anglia 
a secretioribus consiliis.. The proof which convinced 
Granger is, however, eyidently a satirical dedication to 
him as the flinty Jeffreys.” 

's 

If the title of Earl of Flint was conferred on 
Jeffreys, the reason why that designation was 
chosen, no doubt, was because he was a Flintshire 
man. He was first-cousin to Sir John Trevor, 
Master of the Rolls, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who died 1696. His family was an 
ancient one, and of the tribe of Bleddyn ab Cynfyn. 
When Jeffreys was urging the violent proceedings 

ainst Cornish, his cousin, Sir John, remonstrated 
with him, and declared that if he executed the man 
it would be murder, but in vain ; he used to brow- 
beat the witnesses from the bench. Most his- 
torians describe his personal appearance as con- 
formable to the ferocity of his disposition, but in 
the picture of him at Erthig, he is represented in 


| being told the reason, was observed to lift his 
nosegay to his face to hide his triumphant smile, 
as much as to say, “Mr. Solicitor, | keep my 
seal ;” for he knew it had been promised to Wil- 
liams if he had sueceeded. 
Francis Ropert Davans. 
Moyglass Mawr. 





The Screw Bayonet (2™ S. i. 32.) —The anee- 
dote referred to by W. K. R. B. is given by 
Captain Grose, Treatise on Ancient Armour (lst 
edit. p.115.). The regiment was the 25th, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Col. Maxwell ; and the engage- 
ment, during one of William IIL.’s campaigns in 
Flanders. 

The regular introduction of the bayonet, ac- 
cording to Grose, took place in France about 
1671. The first corps armed with them being 
the regiment of Fusiliers, raised that year, and 
since called the Royal Regiment of Artillery, It 
appears that a contrivance for fixing the bayonet, 
so as not to prevent loading and fiving, was in use 
in Queen Anne’s reign; and, as an intermediate 
step between the dagger-bayonet and that of the 
present form, by fixing two rings on the wooden 
handle of the dagger originally intended for 
screwing into the muzzles of the pieces, which 
were slipped over the barrel. Grose engraves one 
as a specimen. I have a plug or dagger-bayonet 
very usual occurrence. E. 8. Tarror. 
Ormesby, St. Margaret. 





Edmund Bohun the Licenser.— In Macaulay, 
vol, iii, p. 443., the argument against the non- 
jurors from the practice of the primitive Chris- 
tians, is said to be — 

“ Remarkably well put in a tract entitled, The Doctrine 





' 


his robes, with the purse, and what appears to be a | 


viscount’s coronet near him, as a remarkably hand- 
some man, with a very intelligent countenance ; 


the eyes have an expression of languor. Though | 
a bad man, he was undoubtedly a great lawyer, | 
and the Reports published by Vernon were his | 
| caulay, having borne testimony, as it seems un- 


work, but his name was too unpopular to be pre- 
fixed to them. Sir William Williams, Speaker 
of the House of Commons in the last two short 
parliaments of Chas. IT., had been made Solicitor- 
General by James II., with a promise of the 
chancellorship if he succeeded in bringing about 
the conviction of the bishops. When they were 


of Non-resistance or Passive Obedience no way concerned 
in the controversies now depending between the William- 
ites and the Jacobites; by a Lay Gentleman,” &c, 

The author of this “ small piece ” was Edmund 
Bohun, afterwards the unfortunate licenser of the 
press, as appears by his Antobiography, p. 85. 
He was, in’ his day, a useful, as well as an indus- 
trious writer dnd translator; witness the History 
of the Desertion (many times cited as an authority 
by Mr. Macaulay), Life of Jewel, Geographical 
Dictionary, Versions of Wheare and Sleidan, and 
The Justice of Peace his Calling. But Ma- 


consciously, to Bohun’s argumentative powers, 
prefers (in vol. iv. pp. 350-846.) to exhibit him 
as the editor of “ Filmer’s absurd treatise,” and 


| the antagonist of Sidney's views, as a man of 


“mean understanding,” of “weak and narrow 
mind.” Effect is thus given to an amusing pic- 


of the ancient form, and I believe they are not of 








y 


tu 





. 
, 
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ture of the poor licenser at the bar of the House 
of Commons (p. 356.) ; but the injustice done to 
his reputation is scarcely expiated by a cold ad- 
mission that he was a man of “ some learning.” 
Macaulay treats it as a settled point that 
Charles Blount was the author of King William 
and Queen Mary Conquerors, in which tract is set 
forth, according to Burnet (“N. & Q,” 2S. 
i. 21.), “with great modesty and judgment,” but, 
according to Macaulay (vol. iv. p. 35.), “in the 
most offensive manner,” a doctrine diametrically 
opposed to Blount’s own opinions. The pamphlet 
is not included in Gildon’s collection of Biount’s 
works ; and Bohun especially says that Bently the 
publisher “ ascribed it wrongly to Blount” (Auto- 
biography, p.113.). This is not conclusive ; and it 
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| those of 1820, I frequently take one or more, and 
| have one before me now, together with several of 
George IV. of different dates. On that of 1821, 
| the first, it may be presumed, of that reign, the 
garter surrounding the field of the reverse in the 
original design is omitted, the figures within are 
enlarged, and the “hedge stake” in the hand of 
St. George changed into a short sword. Whether 
or not any sovereigns were coined in 1825, I am 
| unable to say, but the first die of George 1V. 
was used in 1824; while an entirely new one, a 
great improvement upon the old, was adopted in 
1826; when the wreath round the head, always 
introduced previously, was discarded (as it was 


| likewise in the sovereign of William IV.), and the 


must remain doubtful, if other evidence be not | 


adducible, whether in the plot to ruin Bohun, 
Blount did not avail himself of popular elamour 
against the production of some third person. 
Bently’s mistake (if mistake it was) would ex- 
plain how it happened that the tract was com- 
monly ascribed to Blount. 

Blount’s motives in attacking the censor are 
open to suspicion; and if any credit be due to 
either of them for having contributed to bring 
about the freedom of the press, a share of that 
negative praise may as well be claimed for him 
who gave his imprimatur to the offensive notion of 
* Conquest,” and refused to license the “ Western 
Martyrology.” Macaulay considers that Blount’s 
“important service” has been sadly overlooked. 
(Vol. iv. p. 362.) 

In a note at p. 705. of vol. iv., Bohun’s name is 
twice mis-spelt, and Norfolk is put for or 

S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles. 





LINES UPON THE SOVEREIGNS COFNED IN 1817. 


To many, if not most, readers of “ N. & Q.” the 
following lines, published in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of August 12, 1817, upon the sovereigns first 
issued in that year, may be new, and they are 
well worthy of preservation. For the correctness 
of the description they give is undeniable; and 
though the satire was, it may well be supposed, 
sharpened by political animosity, it certainly was 
richly deserved ; since a more absurd design will 
not easily be produced than that of the original 
St. George upon the new gold coinage of 1817. 
This failure is to be regretted, for I consider the 
obverse of the coin to be decidedly superior to 
that of any subsequent issue; and the present 
state of the legend proves that the raised rim, 
more recently added, is not necessary as a protec- 
tion from wear. 

I conceive the first minted sovereigns to be still 
in circulation ; at least, I believe I have had some 
in my possession at no distant period; but of 


: 


| royal arms, surmounted by a crown, displaced 
St. George and the dragon. 

It may be stated, that, though I can refer to no 
special Note upon the subject, the verses below 
are faithfully given from the copy taken by my- 
self, mediately, but not directly, from the news- 
paper very shortly after they first appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle :— 


| “ Up m the New Coin called Sovereigns. 


“ Saint George one day went out, 
To give the Dragon a bout. 
Of his clothes he was careful enough, 
So he stript himself to his buff; 
He didn’t put on his armour, 
For St. George was no alarmer, 
But his wife made him take her cloke ; 
For, says she, to catch cold is no joke. 
So he started; but when he came near, 
He found he'd forgot his spear, 
So he pull’d from the hedge a stake, 
And the Dragon began to quake; 
St. George, he drew his arm back, 
To give the Dragon a thwack, 
Then the Dragon fell down, avd shamm’d sick ; 
But St. George so ill managed his stick, 
That he prick’d his horse in the flanks. 
Oh, Ho, savs the horse, no thanks! 
So up his head he whaps, 

| And hits St. George in the chaps, 

And beat his face to a jelly, 
That whether it were face or no, none can tell ye.” 


Artuur Hussey. 





DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS WRITERS. 


The frequent communications which have ap- 
peared in the pages of “ N. & Q.” on the subject 
of a dictionary of anonymous English writers, 
similar to the Dictionnaire des Ouvages anonymes 
et pseulonymes of Barbier, lead me to believe that 
such a work would be regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to the bibliographical literature of the 
country. 

I have, myself, felt the want of it greatly, and 
for my own purposes I have long been in the 
habit of noting down every piece of information 
that came in my way. During the last three or 
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four years I have been engaged in preparing a 
new Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, which 
is now nearly ready for the press; and in the 
course of the inquiries which it has been my duty 
to make, I have largely increased the stock of 
materials which I had previously collected. In 
these circumstances, should no one better qualified 
than myself undertake the task, I feel strongly 
disposed to continue the researches in which I 
have been engaged, and to arrange the results 
with a view to publication. 

But though willing, I am by no means anxious 
that the duty should devolve upon myself. My 
object in making the present announcement is 
simply to hasten, if I can, the completion of a 
work which is confessedly a great desideratum. 
On the one hand I shall be glad to afford to any 
one better prepared than I am, all the assistance 
in my power; and on the other, should the under- 
taking be left in my hands, I shall look with con- 
fidence for the advice and co-operation of all who 
take an interest in it. Samu. Harkert. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 





Minor Notes, 


Testimonial to Peter the Great.— As all matters 
connected with the history of the founder of the 
Russian dynasty are now particularly acceptable 
to most readers, I have “made a Note of” the 
following Dutch testimonial, given to Peter the 
Great by the foreman of the ship-building-yard at 
Amsterdam, in which the Czar of Russia studied 
end worked at the craft of ship-carpenter. The 
original has but recently been discovered in the 
archives of the Kremlin at Moscow ; and a copy, 
hereunder, was sent to a friend in Holland, in a 
letter dated January 11, 1856, by the Rev. W. L. 
Welter, Chaplain to the Netherlands*Embasgy at 
St. Petersburg. The text is not so obsolete, but 
it can be easily read by all acquainted with 
modern German or Dutch. 

“Ick onderschreven Gerrit Claesz. Pool, Mr. Scheep- 
stimmerman van de geoctroyeerde Oost-Indisse Compagnie 
ter Kamer van Amsterdam certifieere en getuijge voor de 








waarheijt, dat Pieter Migaylof (zynde ondert Gevolg | 


vant Groot Moscovis Gesandtschap, en daer uyt onder die 
Gene, die alhier tot Amsterdam op de Oost-Indisse scheep- 
stimmerwerf van den 30sten Augustus, 1697, tot op dato 
dezes gelogieert en onder ons bestier getimmerd heeft) 
hem de tyt van zyn edele verblyf alhier als een neerstig 
en kloeck timmerman heeft gedragen, zoointsloeven, 
stoothouten toeleggen, afcrabben, voegen, hacken, slegten, 
braeuwen, schaven, boren, zagen, planken en stoethouten 
branden, en tgeen een goet en heel deftig timmerman 
behoort te doen en heeft I fregat Pieter en Paul lang over 
100 voet vant begin af (aen de voorsteven aen stierboert) 
tot dat het bijna klaer was helpen maken en dat niet 
alleen maer is doer Mijn even daerenboven in de scheeps- 
architecture en tekenkunst volkomen onder wezen, zoodat 


zijn Edele dezelve tot in de gront verstaet, en dat zoo | * | , 
| sister, Elizabeth Deverell, who resided at Bath, 


verre als ons oerdeels tzelve kan werden gepractizeert. 


In teken der waerheijt heb ik dit mit myn eigen hant 
ondertekent. 

“ Actum in Amsterdam in onze ordinaire woonplaatse 
by de Oost-Indisse werf den 15 January, int jaer onzes 
Heeren 1698. : 

CL. 8.) “ Gerrit CLAEsz Poot, 

“ Mr. Scheepstimmerman der E. E. geoctroyeerde 
Oost-Indisse Compagnie tot Amsterdam.” 
C. H. Gunn. 


Rotterdam. 


Foreigners’ English.—There are some very 
choice specimens of bad English in a-very pretty 
book, containing 300 views in the Netherlands, by 
Abraham Rademaker, published at Amsterdam in 
1725. The Preface tells us that — 

“ The singular and different manner of Ingraving those 
Pla-tes, and that so Comformably to their subjects; The 
exactneff as have Observed in Conforming our Draughts 
to the Originals ; This Collection, so Numerous, and 
What is Un-commom, begun And ended by the same 
hand, Cannot tail to goin us the General applause.” 

The descriptions, in the body of the work, are 
scarcely ever much more correct than the fol- 
lowing : 

“That Village was renowned by the abondance of 
Saulmons that were fiched there. . .. That Village in 
situated in a Territory that afford abundance of fruits 
and Corns, . . . The Fortreif of Buren, in the year 1719, 
seen here in front and on the left side; att the going out 
of the gate here represented, the-re is basse Court, that 
they most Croff before they arrive att the Building’s 
Body.” 

In return for these precious morsels, can any 
of your readers direct me to the name of any 
noble predecessor in the possession of the volumes 
by the arms which they bear on their covers, and 
which I presume to be foreign? As far as I can 
make them out, they are as follows: An eagle 
displayed, impaling, on a fess three crabs, 2 and 1, 
between an estoile of eight points, and a grey- 
hound courant: over all, on an escutcheon of 
pretence, a wild boar. Coronet, like our own 
marquises ; and supporters, two sagittarii. 

. W. Binenam. 


General Wolfe.—There is now lying in Messrs. 
Wilmott’s dry docks, Newport (to undergo a few 
slight repairs), that fine old ship the “ William 
Fame,” which, nearly a hundred years ago, bore 
the celebrated Wolfe from England to Quebec. 
Your correspondent, Jno. S. Burn (2™ S. i. 16.), 
very properly corrects the typographical error of 
1731 for 1781 (1*S. xii. 312.). The “ Deverells,” 
in Nailsworth, is now the property and residence 
of Anthony Fewster, a respectable and respected 
member of the Society of Friends ; and near. to it 
is the ancient meeting-house of that Society, in 
which the celebrated George Fox attended in 
1669, as mentioned in this journal, 2nd Part, 
p- 132. (2nd vol., edit. 1709, 8vo.). The conjec- 
ture that the initials E. D. were those of the elder 
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and made the communication to your pages, is | females frequenting the monastic church. At 


incorrect, the note being furnished by one of your 
earliest correspondents, subscribed with his own 
initials. E. D 


Shameful Severity formerly practised in Schools. 
— Your correspondent X. O. B. (2™S. p. 13.), 
and also Henry Kensineton (p. 53.), will be in- 
terested in the verses subjoined. They were the 
production of one of the boys in the upper form 
of a very large school, where great severity was 
practised in the last century. The retaliation re- 
corded was firmly credited by all the scholars, and 
affirmed by the servants. As extremes usually 
beget extremes, corporal punishment seems now 
to be quite abrogated : — 


“ The Tables turned by ‘Dear Molly,’ the Name of En- 
dearment used always by the Doctor to that Vixen, his 
"ife. 
“ Our Master, who, within his school, 
Bears always most tyrannic rule, 
And every day, to keep us jogging, 
Gives four or five a good sound flogging, 
Storming like any demigod, 
Whilst he administers the rod; 
| Of all his manliness forsaken, 
At home can scarcely save his bacon, 
‘Whilst his ‘ Dear Molly,’ with tongue pye, 
Scolds him all day confoundedly ; 
And oft’ at night, with his own birch, 
Makes him pray louder than at church ; 
Until, ‘ Dear Molly’s’ wrath to appease, 
He begs her pardon on his knees.” 


E. D. 


N.B. The words printed in Italics were school 
phrases in daily use at that time. 





Thomson, Armstrong, and Savage.— A scrap | 
from the Daily Advertiser of Tuesday, Sept. 13, | 
1737, preserved in a volume of Masonic Collec- 

’ | 
tions, by Dr. Rawlinson (now Bodl. MS., Raw. | 
C. 136.), informs us that on the preceding Friday, 
James Thomson, Esq., author of The Seasons, 
Dr. Armstrong, and others, were admitted free | 
and accepted Masons at Old Man's Coffee-House, | 
Charing Cross, on which occasion “ Richard Sa- 
vage, Esq., son of the late Earl Rivers, officiated | 
as Master.” W. D. Macray. | 


New College. 





Queries, 
GALILEE. 


May we not hope, through the medium of “N, | 
& Q.,” to set at rest, or at least throw some ad- | 
ditional light upon that obscure point, the origin 
of the term galilee, as applied to the porch or 
chapel at the entrance, or at the west end of some 
churches? At Durham we find the galilee (1153 
-1154) in the form of a large chapel at the west 
end of the nave, that was built for the use of | 


Ely the galilee (1200-1215) is a beautiful porch 
at the west end of the nave; and at Lincoln it is 
a porch on the west side of the south transept. 
St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster formerly had 
a galilee, which was a vestibule or ante-chapel at 
the west end. 

The reasons usually assigned for the use of the 
term are five in number : — 

1. The author of the Ancient Rites and Monu- 
ments of Durham, a work written in 1593, tells 
us — 

“Tt is called the galilee by reason (as some think) of 
the translation of the same, being once begun and after- 
wards removed; whereupon it took the name of galilee.” 
alluding to Bishop Pudsey’s fruitless attempt, in 
the first instance, to build the chapel for females 
at the east end of the cathedral. 

2. Mr. Millers, speaking of Ely, accounts thus 
for the term : 

“ As Galilee, bordering on the Gentiles, was the most 
remote part of the Holy Land from the holy city of Jeru- 
salem, so was this part of the building most distant from 
the sanctuary, occupied by those unhappy persons who, 
during their exclusion from the mysteries, were reputed 
scarcely, if at all, better than heathens.” 

3. Another writer says — 

“ Attached to the south end of one of the crosses of the 
western transept of Lincoln Cathedral is an elegant porch, 
called a galilee, open on three sides, the fourth leading 
by folding doors into the church. There were formerly 
such porches at the western extremity of all churches. 
In these, public penitents were stationed, dead bodies 
deposited previous to interment, and women allowed to 
visit their relatives who were monks of that church. We 
gather from a passage in Gervase, that when a woman 
applied to see a relative who was a monk, she was an- 
swered, * He goeth before you into Galilee; there you shall 
see him;’ and hence the name.”—Compitum, 1. 265. 

4. Surtees conjectures that the text — 

“ Go, tell my brethren that they go into Galilee; there 
they shali see me.”—Matt. xxviii. 10. 
as applied to the consolation given in this part of 
the building at the time when the kingdom was 
under interdict, may have given rise to the term. 

5. Ornsby suggests the following origin : 


“There was a custom among the Benedictine monks 


| to make a procession at certain times round their church 


and cloister, and to halt at certain stations, in memory of 
the Resurrection, and of the various times at which our 
Lord afterwards appeared to His disciples. His last ap- 
pearance was on a mountain in Galilee, and it is therefore 
not improbable that the place where the procession made 
its final halt should have received that name.” — Sketches 
of Durham, p. 83. 


All these explanations of the origin of the term 
cannot have equal claims to be the true one; per- 
haps none may beso. The first — Galilee, from 


| removal or translation, — might have stood, if 


Durham only had this appendage to its cathedral. 
The second — Galilee, from Galilee being that 
portion of Western Palestine furthest distant from 
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Judea and Jerusalem, — seems to afford us the 
real clue to the term. Du Cange inclines to this 
explanation. 

ro the mere conjectures contained in the other 
three explanations, we may add a sixth, that sug- 
gests itself as affording as plausible an explanation 
as any of the above, except the second. As this 
building was erected at Durham expressly for the 
use of females, and as, according to Gervase, all 
interviews between the monks and their femule 
relatives took place in these porches or chapels, 
the name may have been given to denote that the 
monks in their occasional interviews with women, 
were to be as cautious and guarded as the Jews, 
who dwelt in Judea in the south, and in Samaria 
in the centre of Palestine, were, in their communi- 
cations with the people of Galilee, termed “ Galilee 
of the Gentiles,” because it was peopled chiefly by 
Pheenicians, Syrians, and Arabians. Crrrer. 





VISCOUNTESS CORBET'S PEERAGE FOR LIFE. 


At a time when the question of peerages for 
life has attracted more than usual public interest, 
I am induced to lay before the readers of “N. & 
Q.” a precedent of a similar creation, which, 
though it was not noticed by the eloquent speakers 
in the late debate (probably because, as relating 
to a female, it was not politically apposite), still 
combines in itself some curious circumstances that 
should inyite inquiry. 

Sarah Lady Corbet was on the 23rd Oct., 1679, 

created a viscountess for her natural life, in con- 
sequence (according to the patent, an extract of 
which exists in the College of Arms) of — 
“His Majesty having taken into his royal considera- 
tion the great worth and merits of the trusty and well- 
beloved Sarah Lady Corbet, together with the faithful 
services of the late Sir Vincent Corbet.” 

Sir Vincent, it is true, had taken an active part 





in the beginning of the civil war on the side of 
Charles I., but his military exploits seem to have 
been confined to two narrow escapes of being 
taken prisoner in 1643, first at Nantwich, and 
afterwards at Drayton. His property was sub- 
sequently sequestrated, and a fine set of 20221., or, 
according to Dring, of 1588/. 13s. 4d.; but in this 
he only shared the fate of many other at least as 
eminent Cavaliers. He died about 1676, sixteen 
ears after the Restoration, and whatever had 
— his services, up to that time there had been 
no royal recognition or recompense; though this 
was too common a case to be remarkable. 

Three years after Sir Vincent's death, his widow 
was ennobled partly (as the patent implies) out 
of gratitude to his “faithful services;” and yet, 


the reversion of that title which was to be the 
guerdon to their father’s memory. The latter 
plea of the patent is therefore very doubtful. As 
for her ladyship’s own “ great worth and merits,” 
it is difficult, of course, to avoid a surmise of what 
this might mean at the court of our “merry mo- 
narch;” but in 1679 the lady was sixty-six years 
of age,—a fact which appears to vindicate her 
reputation; unless, indeed, there were antecedents 
in the early life of both Charles and Lady Corbet 
that might explain this tardy mark of gratitude. 
Having in vain sought authentic grounds of 
explanation, I took the liberty of inquiring, from 
a lineal descendant of the Corbet family, if any 
traditional account existed of the origin of this 
singular peerage. The reason handed down has 
been, that the Dowager Lady Corbet was a very 
proud woman ; and being annoyed by her daugh- 
ter-in-law taking precedence of her, she com- 
plained to the king, who said he could quickly 
remedy the evil, and made her a peeress for life. 
Now the story has this air of probability, that 
while the title vindicated Lady Corbet’s own posi- 
tion, the limitation of it gave her the satisfaction 
of thinking the rank would never descend to her 
rival. All very likely then, as far as concerns the 
lady ; but this is no explanation of the motives of 
the king. He may, no doubt, have consented to 
minister to Lady Corbet’s vanity; but why? She 
must have had great personal influence, or great 
interest at court, or great claims from past occur- 
rences; and this is just the information I hope 
may be supplied by the numerous and intelligent 
investigators of history, who are subscribers to 
“N. & Q.” Monwson. 
Gatton Park, 





Minor Queries. 


Ged Duncan. — Wanted information regarding 
Ged Duncan, author of The Constant Lovers, or 
the Sailor's Return, a play, 8vo., 1798. R. J. 


James Norral. — Can any of your readers, ac- 
quainted with the history of the Scottish drama, 
give me any information regarding the following 
piece and its author? The Generous Chief, a 
tragedy, acted at Montrose, 1792, by James Nor- 
ral, A.M. R. J. 


Latin Pentateuch.—I have a small Latin work, 
containing the Pentateuch and the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, which seem to be all 
that was printed, as it is there marked finis. The 
date, 1541; the printer, Peter Regnault. I should 
feel obliged, if some of your correspondents could 
give me an idea of its value, and whether it is 


though this loyal gentleman left by his wife two | rare? It has a dedication Preface, Hieronymys 
sons, succeeding to an estate that had suffered in | 


the royal cause, they are expressly excluded from 


Pavlino. Nerrpo, 


Cork, 
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form me in what part of Bristol stood the Tolsey, 
so often mentioned in the records of Bristol during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? Also 
whether any engraving of the building is extant ? 
None of the local histories that I am acquainted 
with contain any representation of it. T. E. R. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Allport Family. — Can any of your correspon- | 


dents furnish me with a pedigree of the family of 
Allport, of Cannock, Staffordshire, and Sutton 
Coldfield, Warwickshire ? x 
Paior Rosert or Satop. 


Stothards Mother.—In Mrs. Bray's most in- 
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Bristol Tolsey.— Can any of your readers in- United States, although not formally acknow- 


ledged as such by Congress. If I recollect aright, 
the full name is Taliaferro; though, from his 
expertness in making “noses of wax” for the 
Russians, one might imagine he was named after 
the “ learned” Taliacotius. E. G. R. 


The Champneys Arms.—Did any English family, 
besides Champneys, bear per pale a lion ram- 
pant, within an engrailed border? I can find no 


| other in Berry’s Heraldic Dictionary. Also, can 


teresting Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A., it is | 


stated, p. 1., that his mother’s maiden name was 
“ Reynolds, a native of Shrewsbury, highly re- 
spectable both in her family and connexions.” 
Can any one state more particularly who this lady 
was? Priok Rosert or Savor. 


Landing of the French in 1621.— Extract from 
the register-book of Grappenhall, Cheshire : 

“1691. Collected for Mr. Tremaine, whose shop was 
burnt, and his father-in-law, James Hatch, Doctor in 
divinity, was murdered by y*® French y* landed, and burned 
his house, 8s. 6d.” 

Query, Is there any historical record of this 
descent of the French ? c 


Heaven in the Sense of Canopy.— Was the word 
heaven at any time used to express “a canopy”? 
as, in the German at the present day, Thron- 
himmel, literally, “a throne-heaven,” means the 
canopy over a throne. 

Dr. Johnson, in Lives of the Poets (vol. i. p. 54.), 


any of your antiquarian readers tell me if a lady 
of this family married a Bowes, between the years 
1550—1690? There were Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don, I have ascertained, in both houses, circ. temp. 
Edw. VI. or Elizabeth. A reply would confer a 
great obligation, as it is wanted to fill up an hiatus 
valde defletus. A. B. 


Mrs. Middleton and her Portraits. — G. S. §., 
who is putting together some notes relating to the 
celebrated beauty Mrs. Middleton, wishes to learn 


| in whose gallery of paintings is to be found her 


whilst criticising Cowley, says, “ he offends by ex- | 


aggeration as much as by diminution,” and gives 
the following instance : 


“ The king was placed alone, and o’er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread 


” 


To a person conversant with German, there is 


| Cicero ad Herenn., &c. 


some difficulty in seeing at a glance what exag- | 


geration is contained in these lines; and should 

the word heaven have been used at any time in 

England in the sense I have suggested, Cowley 

will be freed, in this instance at least, from the 

accusation, RB. 8. Kennepy. 
Slaidburn. 


Col. Tal. P. Shaffnaer.—I recollect this per- 


sonage’s marriage, forming the subject of a para- 


graph which went the round of the newspapers | 


some few years ago. It was remarkabie for the 
immense number of titles and letters, filling some 
lines which followed the colonel’s name; and it 


> “ > " 2 H | : 
ended with “ Newspapers throughout the Union, | place as eldest son of a baron ? 


including Texas, please copy.” If any reader of 
“N. & Q.” should have preserved the paragraph, 
this may serve to fix the date—about the time 
when fiibusters recognised Texas as one of the 


portrait by Gascar, with a lamb, which has been 
engraved in mezzotinto; and who engraved it. 
He would like also to know, where the full-length 
portrait by Lely is, which has been engraved by 
Browne in mezzotinto ; and where the original by 
Lely, which has been engraved by Thompson in 
the same style. Perhaps the latter is from the 
Windsor portraits. The date and place of Mrs. 
Middleton’s death, and of her burial, are required. 


Defence of Charles I.— Who was the author 
of the following work ? 

“A Just Defence of the Royal Martyr King Charles I., 
from the many false and malicious Aspersions in Ludlow’s 
Memoirs, and from some other virulent Libels of that 
kind. Motto from the Psalms, Plal. [sic] xxxv. 11, 12. 
8vo., London, 1699.” 

Y. B.N. J. 

Mollerus.—I have a copy of Southey’s Minor 
Poems, in which some former possessor has written 
in vol. iii. p. 66., at the end of “ God's Judgment 
on a Bishop” : 

“Though Southey quotes Coryat at length, and men- 
tions ‘other authors,’ he does not name Mollerus, from 
whose poem nearly every thought in this is literally 
translated.” 

I shall be glad to know the title of Mollerus’s 
poem, and where it is to be found. T. M. 


A Life Peerage Query. — Perhaps a genealo- 
gical correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would inform 
me what change, if any, would occur in the pre- 
cedence of children of a life peer after his death ? 
For instance, if Lord Wensleydale had a son, 
would he be still Honourable ? and re 


Mrs. Meeke, alias Gabrielle. — Can any of your 


| readers give any account of Mrs. Meeke, who, 


about the end of the last century, and the begin- 
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ning of this, published a great many novels, some 
under the name of Gabrielle, which had for a time 
some success? Was Meeke also an assumed 
name ? H. M. T. 


Sir J. Smith of Grothill and King’s Cramond, 
was Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Can any of your readers 
tell me what family he left? Was he connected 
with the family of Smith of Inverramsay, Aber- 
deenshire ; a descendant of which, Patrick Smith, 
took such an active part in the Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, that he was excluded from the Act of 
Grace passed in 1746? Where can I find an ac- 
count of the latter family ? Siema Tuera. 


Dalwick, or Dawyh, Peebleshire.— Any one who 
can give any information respecting the Rev. 
Robert Smith, who was minister there during the 
Rebellion of 1715, is earnestly requested to do so. 
He is believed to have come from Perthshire. 

Siema Tueta. 


Latitude and Longitude.— What is the origin 
and derivation of these terms? And what is the 
earliest instance of their use ? » oo We 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Pompey's Statue. — Flaminio Vacca, in his Me- 
morie di Varie Antichita trovate in diversi Luoghi 
della Citta di Roma, 1594, says : 

“ Near the Palazzo d’ Cancellaria, in the time of Pope 
Julius IIL, there was found, on excavating the ground 
beneath a cellar, a statue of Pompey, fifteen palms high. 
Immediately above the cellar stood a party-wall, sepa- 
rating two houses; on the discovery being made known, 
the proprietors of both houses claimed the statue. Not 
being able to settle the dispute among themselves, they 
had recourse to the law; the one pleading that the largest 
part, i.e, the body, being under his house, he had the best 
right to the whole; and the other maintaining that the 
body was of no value without the head, which was under 
his house, and therefore he ought to have the whole. 
The judge decided that the head should be cut off, and 
each claimant receive his own portion. Alas, poor Pom- 

y! it was not enough for thee to lose thine own head, 
but even thy marble effigy was doomed to undergo the 
same fate! Luckily, Cardinal Capodiferro heard of this 
sentence, and before it could be carried into execution, 
reported the whole story to the Pope. His Holiness sent 
five hundred scudi to be divided between the disputants, 
and gave the statue, still unmutilated, to the Cardinal.” 


Could any of your correspondents inform me 
where the self-same statue can be seen ? 
Inquisitive. 


[Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, vol. i. p. 271., 
edit. 1814, contains the following account of this statue: 
“In an antechamber of the Palazzo Spada, stands the 
celebrated statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Cesar 
is supposed to have fallen. It was first placed, during 
Pompey’s life, in the senate-house which he had erected ; 
and when that edifice was shut up, it was raised by order 
of Augustus on a double arch or gateway of marble, op- 
posite the grand entrance of Pompey’s theatre. It was 





thrown down during the convulsion of the Gothic wars, 
and for many ages it lay buried in the ruins. Cardinal 
de Spada, by a timely purchase (as stated above), pre- 
vented the destruction of this interesting remnant of 
Roman antiquity. Another danger awaited Pompey’s 
statue at a much later period, and from an unexpected 
quarter. While the French occupied Rome in 1798-9, 
they erected in the centre of the Coliseum a temporary 
theatre, where they acted various Republican pieces for 
the amusement of the army. Voltaire’s Brutus was a 
favourite tragedy; and in order to give it more effect, it 
was resolved to transport the very statue of Pompey to 
the Coliseum, and to erect it on the stage. The colossal 
size of the statue, and its extended arm, rendered it diffi- 
cult to displace it. The arm was therefore sawed off for 
the conveyance, and put on again at the Coliseum; and 
on the second removal of the statue it was again taken 
off, and again replaced at the Palazzo di Spada. So 
friendly to Pompey was the republican enthusiasm of the 
French! So favourable to the arts and antiquities of 
Rome is their love of liberty!” A modern writer, how- 
ever, has remarked, that “the scepticism of antiquaries 
has led to abundant controversy on its authenticity ; but 
after having been called Augustus, Alexander the Great, 
and an unknown emperor, by successive critics, the an- 
cient faith has been triumphant, and it is likely to pre- 
serve the title of the Spada Pompey long after its critics 
have been forgotten.” See also Sir John Hobhouse’s note 
to a passage of Childe Harold, quoted in Murray’s Hand- 
book for Central Italy, p. 452.) 


Old Bible.—I am encouraged by the prompt 
and satisfactory answer given to a like inquiry, in 
2™ §. i. 96.. to ask for information respecting an 
8vo. Latin Bible in my possession. The title is 
wanting. It is printed in Roman letters, and in 
double columns. *2. “Index testimoniorum & 
Christo et Apostolis in Novo Testamento citato- 
rum ex veteri,” 6 pages. *5. “ Hieronymi Pro- 
logus Galeatus,” 1 page and 1 col. “ Epistola B. 
Hieronymi ad Paulinum,” 1 col. and 5 pages. 
“Prefatio Sti. Hieronymi in Pentateuchum,” 
l page. ‘“ Liber Genesis Hebraice Beresith,” and 
a woodcut of the creation. The paging begins 
here, and is continuous to p. 1176.; at the bottom 
of which is “ Novi Testamenti Finis.” Then 
follow “ Hebraicorum, Chaldzorum, Grecorum- 
= nominum interpretatio,” 6} pages. “Index 
Rerum et Sententiarum,” 54 pages. “ Index 
Epistolarum et Evangeliorum,” 10 pages ; the last 
concluding with the word “ finis,” but without any 
date or printer's name. The woodcuts, many of 
which are well designed and executed, in the Old 
Testament generally fill up one third of the page; 
though there are some larger ones, as of the ark, 
the tabernacle and its ornaments, and the temple 
of Solomon. In the New Testament, they are 
smaller, and do not extend beyond the limits of 
the column. The Old Testament ends on p. 942. 
The Prologues of St. Jerome are prefixed to the 
several books. There is an autograph of a former 
owner on the first leaf, with the date of 1548. 

PutLostos. 

[We cannot discover the exact date of this Bible, but 

its contents agree with the first edition of the Latin Vul- 
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gate printed by Robert Stephens in 1528, entitled Biblia 


Sacra Latina cum Concordantiis, &c. Paris, ex officina 
Roberti Stephani, e regione Schole Decretorum, 1528, 
Cum privilegio Regis. fol. But notwithstanding this 
privilege, the work was inserted in the list of prohibited 
books. It was reprinted in 8vo. in 1534 and 1545. In 
that of 1534, the Prefaces of St. Jerome are collected 
together, and printed at the end, with the little work of 


St. Augustin, de Spiritu et Litera. Consult Bibliotheca 


Sussexiana, Vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 390. 399. 418. ] 


Roscoe's Edition of Pope.—I have a copy of 
this edition, of the date 1847, without any index. I 
should -be glad to learn whether it was published 
in that state. W. M, T. 


[Our correspondent’s copy must be imperfect, as the 
index to the previous edition was revised for that of 1847, 
which was a trade book. } 


Rhymes upon Places: Warwickshire. — 


“ Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef, 
Yenton (i. e. Erdington) for a pretty girl, 
And Brummagem for a thief.” 


Query, Is Brummagen, i. e. Birmingham, pro- 
perly Bromwich-ham ? E. 8. Taxtor. 


[ These lines seem to have done service in other coun- 
ties, as, for instance, in Surrey and Kent. See our 1* 8, 
v. 374.404. In The Atheneum, Sept. 8, 1855, p. 1035., is 
a* valuable article on the etymology of Birmingham, 
from Mr. James Freeman, who says, that “the word Bir- 
mingham is so thoroughly Saxon in its construction, that 
nothing short of positive historical evidence would war- 
rant us in assigning any other than a Saxon origin to it. 
The final syllable ham means a home or residence, and 
Bermingas would be a patronymic or family name, mean- 
ing the Berms (from Berm, a man’s name, and ing or 
iung, the young, progeny, race, or tribe). The word dis- 
sected in this manner, would signify the home or residence 
of the Berms; and there can be little question that this 
is its true meaning. Bromwicham is a coined word, and 
may be dismissed as bad Saxon.” } 


“ The Whole Duty of Man.” — What is the 
date of the earliest known edition of this once 
popular work? I have a copy with an engraved 
title, called the “Last edition, corrected and 
amended.” It is printed by the original pub- 
lisher, J. Garthwaite, 1659, and contains Dr. Ham- 
mond’s letter of March 7, 1657. I presume that 
letter was prefixed to the first edition; but can 
you or any reader of “ N. & Q.” say where a copy 
of that edition can be seen? An account of the 
first few editions would oblige me, or a reference 
to some source of information. B. H. C. 


[The first edition of this popular work is entitled The 
Practice of Christian Graces, or the Whole Duty of Man, 
and printed for T. Garthwaite, 1658, with frontispiece by 
Hollar; to which is prefixed a letter by Dr. H. Ham- 
mond, dated March 7, 1657. The most useful work to 
consult respecting its disputed authorship is Pickering’s 
edition of 1842, containing a bibliographical preface by 
the Rev. Wm. Bentinck Hawkins, of Exeter College, 
Oxford. See also “N. & Q.,” 1 S. ii. 292.; v. 229.; 
vi, 537,; viii. 564.; ix. 551.] 


Verse in the Sense of Solo.—In cathedral music 
the word verse is used to designate such passages 
as are to be sung by only one voice to a part, in 
opposition to the word full, which is used to indi- 
cate that all the choir are to sing. The latter 
word of course explains itself, but how came verse 
to be so employed ? A. A. 


[The word verse may be derived from verset (Fr.), the 
short modulus introduced by the organist between one 
psalm and another, or between any two parts of a psalm. 
Or it may come from versi, that part of the Italian opera 
written in unrhymed lines, and sung in recitative. Or 
from versé (Fr.), for those most experienced in singing. 
Or from verse, a section or paragraph, not in figured 
counterpoint like the polyphonic movement or chorus, 
Or from verser, a pouring forth or expansion, in opposition 
to the concise expression of the canon or fugue. Or for 
that part of the music when the members of the quire 
and collegiate body spread themselves out to take up the 
dance. But this it is not.] 





Replies. 
POPE PIUS AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
(2™ S. i. 98.) 


I willingly leave the question respecting Pope 
Pius and the Book of Common Prayer where it is, 
“ unsettled,” if ‘I’. L. pleases so to pronounce it. 


| But I shall be pardoned for reminding T. L., that 





in his first communication (May 26; 1855) he vo- 
lunteered a “settlement” of the point at issue, 
contrary, I submit, to evidence; and hence were 
elicited the few remarks which I have since ven- 
tured to offer. How far T. L. has succeeded in 
settling the question in favour of his own views, 
1 must leave to the decision of the reader. T. L.'s 
last communication merely contains a renewal of 
his former positions, and a reiteration of his pre- 
vious convictions; whether they are tenable or 
not I will not categorically pronounce, but I may 
hazard a doubt whether “ almost all Papists and 
Protestants will acquiesce in T. L.’s conclusions ; 
nay, I question whether, after all that has been 
advanced, they will allow him to claim either 
Camden, Coke, or Ware. 

By the by, T. L. has not answered my question 
respecting Constable's reply to Courayer on the 
subject before us; I must therefore reply to it 
myself. The fact is, that Constable uever did re- 
spond to the third chapter of the fifth book of 
Courayer’s Defence of the Dissertation, or to any 
portion of it; and it is to this work, and to this 
chapter of Courayer, that I have so repeatedly 
referred. What Constable did was simply this, 
to copy from Le Quien’s Answer to Courayer's 
Dissertation some thirty lines, in reply to about 
seventeen lines of Courayer, in which Camden’s 
statement is incidentally mentioned. But could 
T. L., when he penned the paragraph respecting 
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Constable, be really aware that Courayer re- | 
sponded to Le Quien, and consequently to Con- | 
stable, in an elaborate defence of the story for 
the truth of which I contend ; that this defence 
occupies the entire third chapter of the fifth book 
of the Defence of the Dissertation; and that, in | 
addition to the authorities already adduced, Cou- | 
rayer quotes the clear and direct testimony of 
Abbott *, Bishop of Salisbury, in his Answer to | 
the Apology for Garnet (a.p. 1613), and of Lance- 
lot Andrewesf in his Reply to Bellarmin (a.v. 
1610), in attestation of the fact? How was it, by 
the way, that Bellarmin, who had it in his power 
to detect the falsehood (if falsehood it had been), 
never attempted to reply to the statement of 
Andrewes? But I forbear to adduce further 
authority, or advance additional arguments, as I 
have agreed to leave the question “ unsettled.” I 
must be contented to recommend those who may 
be interested in the inquiry, to eramine for them- 
selves, and I will venture to predict that they will 
find that “ the assertion does” not “rest on such 
slender grounds” as T. L. would induce them to 
believe. E. C, Harinerton, 
The Close, Exeter, 


ALTARS OF WOOD OR STONE. 
(1* S. xii, 115.) 


The opportunity afforded me for ascertaining 
the construction of Roman Catholic altars, by an 
excursion through France and Belgium, enables 
me to state distinctly the materials of which they 
are formed. 

* “Ad Litteras accedo (writes Abbot) quas Cokus 
Oratione Norvici de Tribunali habita a Pio VY. ad Eli- 
zabetham Reginam missas commeminit; quibus Fidem 
Pontifex fecerat se Liturgiam nostram Anglicanam, et | 
Reformate Religionis Formulam, suo calculo et authori- | 
tate probaturum, modo a se acciperet omnia, ipsi accepta 

| 
| 








referret, eoque se Sedi Romane subjectam daret. ° 
Littera autem illx satis apud nos celebres fuerunt, agitate 
sepius in Parliamentis, et a Regina ipsa commemorate, 
etiam a vestris quoque confess. Celebris eo | 
nomine Thomas Treshamus, Eques Auratus, Pater Fran- | 
cisei Proditoris, qui sub expeditione Hispanica de Recu- 
satione postulatus palam Litteras illas, et illa tantum 
quam dixi causa refractarius mansit. Memorate# quoque 
illw in Concionibus presente Regina ipsa, quin et Teste 
Advocata; nec tamen quisquam e vestris sive privalim | 
sive publice mutire in contrarium ausus est.” — Aantilogia | 
contra apologiam Eudemon Johannis Jesuite pro Henrico | 
Garneto, p. 15. 

¢ “Quid ergo? Eam, que jam est, religionem stabi- 
liret, Pape tamen Primatum agnosceret? Certe illud 
tentatum constat; et a Paulo [ Pio] quarto conditionem 
impetratam, porro et Regine ipsi delatam esse, dum in 
Primatum ipsius consentire modo vellet, de cwxteris, si a 
se fieri peteret, si auctoritate sua factam agnosceret, 
gratiam facturum Pontificem, ut sacra hic omnia, hoc 
ipso, quo nunc sunt apud nos, modo procurari fas esset.” 
o> Tortura Torti, p. 165,, edit. 1851, 


| erected altar of stone. 
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In speaking of altars, I must be understood to 
apply my remarks alone to the slab or tablet, with- 
out reference either to the structure beneath or 
the decorations above. 

The city of Rouen, a cardinalate, I believe, but 
certainly an archiepiscopal see, I considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant my assumption 
that the materials used there would be satisfactory 
authority for their general use. 

I found in that city fifteen churches or chapels, 
and within them one hundred and three altars: of 
these twenty-eight were of stone and seventy-five 
of wood. 

The probability of this statement being tested, 
induces me to afford every facility to those who 
may be disposed to doubt my accuracy, by ap- 
pending the following tabular statement, which 
will assist such investigation : 


Churches. Altars. Wood. Stone. 
St. Vincent - - - 4 2 2 
St. Patrice - - - 6 5 — 
St. Goddard - - - 8 2 1 
St. Madeline - - - 38 — 3 
La Chapelle - - - 1 1 — 
St. Vivian - - - 5 5 _ 
4 Ouen - - - - 15 7 8 
Notre Dame - - - 24 21 3 
St. Roman - - - 5b 2 3 
St. Jervaise - - - 3 2 - 
St. Cloud - - - - 15 s , 
St. Nicaise - - - 7 7 _ 
St. Hilaire - - - 8 8 _— 
St. Sevére - - - 4 4 -- 
St. Paul - - - - 8 3 _ 
St. Sacrément - - - 8 3 _ 


Although I considered the above sufficient proof, 
[ could not refrain from continuing my search 
while at Amiens. In one church there of seven 
altars I found six of wood, the seventh circum- 
stances prevented my examining. In another 
church in the same city I found three altars, all of 
wood. 

In Brussels I only tested the three altars in the 
very beautiful new Church of St. Boniface, and 
found them all of wood. 

On aramble from the last-named city, chance 
led me to the village of Steen Ockerzeel, where I 
found in the church four altars, all of wood. 

Thus, from a great and important city, through 
the capital of a kingdom to a lone village, I have 
found, with few exceptions, that the altar-tablets 
are of wood. 

I must now add, that in examining these altars 


| I occasionally found the small square stone in- 
| serted in the slab removed, and the place left 


vacant. 
And, lastly, I discovered only one recently- 
Henry Dayenry. 
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“pigutT” AND “LEFT HAND,” AND “ INSTINCT.” 


(2™4 §. i. 84.) 

He must be either a very learned, or a very 
bold man, who would venture to give a definition 
of instinct; and, being neither the one nor the 
other, I decline the attempt. Nevertheless, I 
have much pleasure in answering Mr. Coiiyns’s 
question, as far as my own opinion is concerned ; 
and in stating, that I believe instinct to be an 
irresistible impulse to the performance of certain 
actions: the wisdom and object of 
never the subjects of the performer's considera- 
tion. 
would seem to imply foreknowledge and the wis- 
dom of making provision for the future, and to 
require an amount of handicraft skill, together 
with the judicious choice of materials, shape, site, 
&c., which woukl be unattainable by man with- 
out long practice and experience. Yet to the 
bird, none of these things are necessary. The 
process is accomplished by a blind inspiration of 
what to do, and by a mysterious influence that 
compels it to be done. Perfect in its origin, how- 
ever, —and Pope long ago told us, in defining 
between instinct and reason, that 

“ One must go right, the other may go wrong,” — 
it admits of neither choice nor variety, and in this 
respect is perfectly distinguished from what Dr. 
Alison admirably calls the * * voluntary effort which 
results from a train of reasoning.” 

In what sense Mr. Cottyns’s friend uses the 
word mind, as applied to the instinct of animals, I 
am at a loss to conjecture. It is a ticklish ex- 
pression to use in these days, when Horne Tooke’s 
explanations are winning their way to the public 
ear. Mr. Cottyns calls the mind “a function of 
the brain.” I cannot pursue that statement either. 
What inspires the impulses of instinct is be- 
yond our mortal ken. The impulses may work 
through the mechanism or the structure (which- 


ever is the proper word) of the brain ; but, beyond | 


all that human observation can reach, there re- 
mains still — 
“ A higher height, a deeper deep. 
“ Deus anima brutorum” has been quoted by 
Dr. Alison, in his admirable paper on instinct, in 
the Cyclopedia of aatany and Physiology ; and 
Pope declares — 
“In this ’tis God directs.” 


Assuredly, as Dr. Alison remarks, nest-building 
is the process of a reasoning mind ; and inasmuch 
as we deny the reasoning mind to the bird, we 
must grant it to Him who impl: inted the instine- 
tive propensity in the unreasoning bird. 

Hermes. 


P.S. I am half anticipating, 
a little work, now in the press, by a friend of 


which are | 


Nest-building is a sufficient example. It | 


in these remarks, | 
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| mine, wherein an attempt is made to simplify 
| this interesting subject. Its title is Worlds not 
Realised. 


SONG OF THE REVOLUTION. 
(1* S. x. 423.) 


The following, which is one of the celebrated 
Protestant songs (so common to the present day 
among the Orange party in Ireland) to which the 
Revolution gave birth, ts the song inquired for by 
| your correspondent R. WarpDe. F. 


“PpoPISH TYRANNY. 
Vicar of Bray. 
a 


“ When James, assuming right from God, 
Enslav’d this free-born nation, 
His sceptre was an iron rod, 
His reign a visitation. 
High Churchmen cried ‘ Obey, obey! 
Let none resist a crowned head ; 
He who gainsays what tyrants say, 
Is a rebellious Round-head.’ 
Then let us sing, while echoes ring, 
The glorious Revolution ; 
Your voices raise to William’s praise, 
Who sav’d the Constitution. 


“Tune: 


9 


“The Bible was no longer read, 
But tales of sinners sainted ; 
The gods ador’d were gods of bread, 
And sign-posts carv’d and painted. 
Their priests and monks, with cowls and ropes, 
Arriv’d here without number; 
With racks and daggers bless’d by Popes, 
And loads of holy lumber. 
Then let us sing, &c. 


3. 


“ Our trade abroad, our wealth at home, 
And all things worth desiring, 

} Were sacrific’d to France and Rome, 
While Britons lay expiring. 
The monarch, a Church-ridden ass, 

Did whate’er priests suggested, 
And trotted day by day to mass, 

The slave of slaves detested. 

Then let us sing, &c. 


| 
| , 
| 
| 





“ By cruel Popish politics, 
Were Protestants affrighted, 
When, to convert poor heretics, 
New Smithfield fires were lighted. 
But hope soon sprung out of despair, 
So Providence commanded ; 
Our fears were all dispers’d in air, 
When god-like William landed. 
Then let us sing, &c. 
5. 
“ Our Church and State shook off the yoke, 
| And lawless power was banish’d ; 
} The snares of priestcraft too were broke, 
| And superstition vanish’d, 
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The tyrant with his blackguards fled, 
By flight their guilt confessing, 
To beg of France their daily bread, 
Of Rome a worthless blessing. 
Then let us sing, &c. 
6. 
“ From all who dare to tyrannise, 
Mav Heaven still defend us; 
And should another James arise, 
Another William send us, 
May kings like George for ever reign, 
With highest worth distinguish’d ; 
But those who would our annals stain, 
May they be quite extinguish’d. 
Then let us sing, while echoes ring, 
The glorious Revolution ; 
Your voices raise to William’s praise, 
Who sav’d the Constitution.” 





CLIFFORD’S INN DINNER-CUSTOM. 
(2™* S. i. 12. 79.) 


Scotland preserved some of the customs of hea- 
thenism till the last century, and this may be 
one of a similar character, if not required by the 





founder as a symbol of possession, as the Duke of 
Wellington's presentation of a flag to the Queen. 
The founder might have treasured up this custom | 
from remote antiquity, or he might have insti- 
tuted it as a symbolical act to arrest the attention | 
of students, and to invite them to its investigation. 
Ceres, the beau ideal of agriculture, was surnamed | 
@ccuoddpos, because she first taught mankind the 
use of laws, which, not being needed, or, if needed, 
ineffectual, in the nomade state, do not become 
efficient till Agriculture (Ceres) creates the exi- 
gency for them. Callimachus, in his hymn to 
Ceres, says, — 


“ KdAAtov, &¢ roAlerow éaddra réOura Saxe,” 
“T Let us speak of] the beautiful laws she has given to 
our cities.” 

Cakes, sacred to Ceres, usually terminated the | 
ancient feasts: the rolls may be thrown down at | 
Clifford's Inn as an offering to Ceres legifera, as 
wine was poured out to Bacchus. “ Téeca Aidvucov 
yap & wal Aduarpa yadérre.” The number three 
Callimachus especially refers to Ceres : 

“Tpis ev dh dcéBns "AxeAchor apyvpodsivar, 
Tooodn 8 devdwv worapiy érdpagcas éxacrov, 
Tpis 8’ eri Kaddtxdpy xauddss exabiooa dpyri.” 

“Thrice you traversed the silver bed of Acheloiis; 
thrice you crossed each river of the earth; thrice you re- | 
turned to the centre of Enna, the most charming of 
islands; thrice you returned to sit by the wells of Calli- | 
chorus (near Eleusis).” 

In the last line of this hymn, Ceres is styled 
Tpiaruore, “ thrice adorable.” (See the authorities | 

uoted in Eschenburg’s Manual of Class. Lit., by | 

iske, pp. 171. 206., and Bos., Ant. Grec., p. 45.) 
It will be recollected that Socrates asks the gaoler 


if he has provided sufficient poison for a libation, 


but, finding there was only enough to carry out 
his sentence of death, he directs Crito to sacrifice 
a fowl to Esculapius in lieu of such libation 
(Pheedo, s. f.). Neglect of the worship of Ceres 
was one of the charges against Socrates (Esch., 
p- 170.): hence it might be inferred that Socrates 
was opposed to agriculture as well as to law. 

T. J. Bucxton, 

Lichfield. 





THE TWO-HPADED EAGLE. 
(2™ §. i. 73.) 

The origin of the device of the eagle on national 
and royal banners may be traced to very early 
times. It was the ensign of the ancient kings of 
Persia and of Babylon. The Romans adopted 
various other figures on their camp standards ; 
but Marius, s.c. 102, made the eagle alone the 
ensign of the legions, and confined the other 
figures to the cohorts. From the Romans the 
French, under the empire, adopted the eagle. 

The emperors of the Western Roman Empire 
used a black eagle; those of the East a golden 
ene. The sign of the golden eagle, met with in 
taverns, is in allusion to the emperors of the East. 

Since the time of the Romans, almost every 
state that has assumed the designation of an 
empire, has taken the eagle for its ensign: 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Poland, and France, all 
took the eagle. 

The two-headed eagle signifies a double empire. 
The emperors of Austria, who claim to be con- 
sidered the successors of the Cesars of Rome, use 
the double-headed eagle, which is the eagle of the 
eastern emperors with that of the western, typi- 


| fying the “ Holy Roman Empire,” of which the 


emperors of Germany (now merged in the house 
of Austria) considered themselves as the repre- 


| sentatives. Charlemagne was the first to use it, 


for when he became master of the whole of the 
German Empire, he added the second head to the 
eagle, a.p. 802, to denote that the empires of 
Rome and Germany were united in him. 

As it is among birds the king, and being the 
emblem of a noble nature, from its strength of 
wing and eye, and its courage, as also of conscious 


| strength and innate power, the eagle has been 
| universally preferred as the continental emblem 
| of sovereignty. 


Of the different eagles of heraldry, the black 
eagle is considered the most noble, especially 
when blazoned on a golden shield. The origin of 
the Austrian, Polish, and Russian eagle is thus 
related in A. Barrington’s Lectures on Heraldry : 

“ Varus, the Roman proconsul and governor of Syria, 
A.D. 10, being madé commander-in-chief of the legions in 
Germany, was surprised by the enemy, and his army cut 
to pieces. The Romans lost two of their standards, a 
black eagle and a white one. The black eagle was seized 
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by the Germans, whence came the arms of the German | 
empire, on a field, or, an eagle displayed with two heads, 
sable, the two heads denoting the eastern and western 
empires. The white eagle was seized by the Sarmatian 
auxiliaries, and through them come the arms of modern 
Poland, an eagle, argent, on a field, gules. It also hap- 
pened that a third standard was lost, which was supposed | 
to have fallen into the hands of the Sclavi or Sclavonians, 
and hence the arms of Russia, an eagle, sable, on a field, 
or.” —P. 6. 

Of course this history must be taken for what 
it is worth. 

In the language of heraldry, an eagle is said to 
be “displayed” when the wings and legs are 
stretched out on the shield ; and “ preying” when 
represented as devouring its prey. 

We read that Ferdinand and Isabella, in conse- 
quence of being much devoted to St. John the 
Evangelist, adopted his eagle sable, with one 
head, as the supporter of their common shield. 
What a contrast between this eagle of the Evan- 
gelist and the eagle of modern emperors and 
kings, borne as a type of the old Roman power ! 

Orders of knighthood have been named from 
the eagle. The order of the white eagle, which 
belonged to the extinct kingdom of Poland, was 
instituted by King Ladislaus V., in 1325, on oc- 
casion of the marriage of his son Casimir with 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Lithuania. The 
order of the black eagle was instituted in 1701 by 
Frederick I. on his being crowned King of 
Prussia. The order of the red eagle was founded 
in Prussia in 1792. Cryrepr. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 
De Amore Jesu (1* S. xi. 466.) — 


Translation. 


“Jesus! God of grace above, 
Jesus! sweet, and all my love, 
Jesus good! O Jesus mild, 

Son of God, and Mary’s child. 


“ Who the bliss can fully tell, 

Felt by those who love Thee well ; 
Those by faith bound fast to Thee, 
Those who joy with Thee to be! 

“( the sweetness let me show 

With thy holy love to glow; 
With Thee to endure and weep, 
With Thee ever joy to keep. 

“ Majesty of boundless scope, 

All our love, our life and hope, 
Make us worthy Thee to see, 
Make us ever dwell with Thee. 

“ That in blissful joy and sight 

We may chant in realms of light, 

In heaven’s life effulgent glow, 
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. Amen, Jesus! be it so.” 
F. C. Husensern. 


Maidment (2™ §. i. 12.) — The Christian name 
of Mr. Maidment, the devoted catechist, who ac- 


companied Captain Gardiner in the Patagonian 
Mission, was John. He was a waiter in London, 
and a Sunday-school teacher. Much interesting 
information, with regard to his life, subsequent to 
his being appointed a catechist, is to be found in 
Hope deferred, not Lost, edited by the Rev. G. P. 
Despard (Nisbet & Co., London). 

F. M. Mippteron. 

Ellastone, Staffordshire. 


“ -reth” (2° S. i. 74.) — This termination, in 
Meldreth, Shepreth, Earith (Kent and Camb.), 
Brandreth, “a wattled fence round a well” (Hal- 
liwell’s Dict.), is, without doubt, from the Anglo- 
Sax., piSe, a water reservoir; a well, fountain, 
river. At Meldreth is a copious spring rising out 
of the chalk, one of the sources of the Cam. It is 
not a termination of frequent occurrence ; I know 
of but one other instance, Tingrith Beds, where is 
a pool, the source of the Ivel. But probably -rith 
is often contracted into -rie or -ry. E. G. R. 


Clint (1* S. xii. 406.)—There are two places 
called the Clint, or Clint Hills, in the parish of Diss. 
The one lies in the town, the other near the 
boundary between Diss and Frenze. The one in 
the town is described in the records of the manor 
of Diss, as the Clint, or the Clint Hills, but is not 
now commonly known by either name. It is a 
portion of the face of the high ground, which 
bounds on the north side a piece of water called 
Diss Mere, and is a broken hill, sloping rather 
abruptly to the water's edge. Probably the whole 
face of the high ground was formerly called the 
Clint ; but, for the last two centuries and upwards, 
the name has been confined to that portion of it 
which appears to have been last built upon, The 
other Clint is a small sandy hill, having a some- 
what precipitous face, on the north side towards 
Frenze Mere; a piece of water similar in cha- 
racter to Diss Mere, but on a smaller scale. ‘The 
whole of this hill is now commonly called the 
Clint. A. F. B. 


Diss. 


Derham and D'Engaines Chapel, Upminster 
(2™ S. i. 92.) —In July, 1840, I made a pilgrim- 
age to the church at Upminster, for the special 
object of ascertaining if there was any tablet or 
monument existing to the memory of so distin- 
guished a man as Dr. Derham; but after a dili- 
geut examination, both in and outside of the 
church, I was unable to find any notice of him: 
so true it is, that however estimable a man may 
be, he is not a prophet in his own country. Some- 
time after, meeting a gentleman who resided at 
Upminster, I expressed my surprise at finding no 
notice in the church of a man of such eminence as 
Derham ; and who, moreover, had been rector of 
the parish for fifty-four years. He told me the 
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P P | 
only record he ever met with of Denham, during 


a long residence at Upminster, was a brick, with 
W. D. (Derham's initials) impressed thereon, 
which the rector (Mr. Holden) possessed ; which 
was found in sinking a well in his, the rector’s, 
garden. 

Dr. Derham was a Canon of Windsor, and it is 
possible there may be some record of him there ; 
although the pleasing memoir of him, prefixed to 
the edition of his Physico-Theology, published in 
1798, by Strachan (Cadell & Davies), distinctly 
states that he died at Upminster, April 5, 1735, in 
his seventy-eighth year. 

It may not be amiss to remind the inhabitants 
of Upuiinster, that it is not too late to repair the 
negligence of former parishioners by at once erect- 
ing some memorial to so worthy and amiable a 
man as their former rector. We 

Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 

P.S. Your correspondent, Upminster, has, I 
conclude, consulted Morant’s Essex for answers 
to his heraldic Queries. 


Rochefoucaulfs Maxim (2™ 8. i. 53.) — T know 
nothing of M. Aimé-Martin's edition ; but I have 
found the celebrated “Maxime” in all the edi- 
tions that I have seen, and especially in that by 
Didot, 1815, where it stands No. 241. 


Andrea Ferrara (2™ S. i. 73.) — Ciericus is 
informed that the value of an Andrea Ferrara 


blade is quite nominal; many hilts of Highland | 
claymores are beautifully worked, and they fetch | 


a good price generally. The temper of these 
blades is much overstated. I should be very 


sorry to place two specimens I have under such | 


treatment as Wilkinson, of Pall Mall, submits his 
sword-blades every Wednesday: the proof is well 
worth seeing, and any one, I believe, can witness 
it by asking. As far as I recollect, I gave for my 
best claymore (the make of Andrea Ferrara) 
31. 10s.; but in this specimen the hilt is not in- 
laid with silver, as is the case with many of them. 
I cannot give him the name of any work in which 
he will find information upon the subject. 
Centurion. 
Atheneum Club. 
Planché, in his History of British Costume, 
p. 448., engraves one of these sword-blades from 
the Meyrick Collection, and says that they were 


highly prized in Scotland about 1574. Their | 
value has risen since the Highland gatherings | 


annually at Braemar, &c., as a genuine Andrea 
Ferrara to wear on that occasion is considered 
“the thing.” Of the maker I believe nothing 
satisfactory is known. ‘The name is variously en- 
graved on them, ANDRIA, ANDREA, FERRARA, and 
PERARA, and some are said to be spurious. I 
subjoin a description of one I purchased in Glen- 
finlas, and which I have every reason to believe 


was “out” in the “ Forty-five” with its owner, 
Macgregor. Length 34 inches, exclusive of the 
basket-hilt; breadth 1} inches, tapering to a 
rounded point. ‘The blade is three-grooved, and 
bears the inscription and marks : 

ae ee ee ee 

x * ANDREA x x xX FERARA X X 

x se To. Se Ce x 
Will any owner of another specimen enable me to 
compare inscriptions? After all, the best test of 
genuineness is the quality ; ming is incomparable 
for elasticity and flexibility. E, S. Taytor. 


Lord of Vrijhouven (1* S. x. 307. 394.) —The 
Lord of Vry¥houven, Pieter Huguetan, left by his 
will, dated Sept. 10, 1780, among other legacies, 
100/. to each of the city schools of the reformed 
Protestant religion in Leyden; the testator re- 
quiring and ordaining that no part of the legacy 
should ever be employed for building, repairing, 
or adorning; but that the whole should be de- 
voted to the profit and immediate use of the chil- 
dren of the above-named schools. This legacy 
was paid through Messrs. Kops & Kousemaker, 
London, in January, 1793. We learn from the 
will, that Mr. Huguetan, lord of the manor of 
VrV¥hoeven, in South Holland, resided in King 
Street, Covent Garden. He died in London, 
June 10,1791. His will is in the care of John 
Schabrarge, notary, in London. From The Na- 
vorscher. J. Scott. 

Norwich. 


Epigram in a Bible (1* S. xi. 27. 73.) —The 
author of this epigram was the learned theologian 
| S. Wehrenfels ; who, in the early part of the last 
century, was professor of divinity at Basil. It has 
for title, S. Scripture abusus, and is the forty- 
ninth in his collection of epigrams. See his 
Opuscula, published in two volumes 4to. (Leyden 
and Leeuwaarden, 1772). As a warning against 
bibliolatry, it stands in its true place at the be- 
ginning of the Bible. From The Navorscher. 

J.S. 

De La Fond (1* 8. ix. 272.) — Concerning the 
person represented by this portrait, I have as yet 
found no very decided information, That he was 
the newspaper-writer, may be safely inferred, 
from the sheet of paper in his left hand, and the 
pen in his right. On this paper, between the an- 
cient and the present arms of Amsterdam, are the 
| words: “ La gazette ordinaire d’Amsterdam. Du 
| Lundi, 5 Decembre, 1667; De Madrid, 10 Nov.” 
| In the Bibliothéque de la France, by Le Long 

(vol. iv. p. 186.), this portrait is mentioned as that 
| of “ N. de la Fond, fameux gazetier de la Hol- 
lande, Francois H. Gascar, pinx., Lombart, sc., 

1680, avee un distique de Santeuil.”. In the 
| Catalogue of Van Hulthem, 1846 (p. 727., No. 
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4433.), it is mentioned among the prints executed 


by Pierre Lombart, “engraver, born in Paris | 


From The 


1613; died in the same city, 1682. 
J. Scorr, 


Navorscher. 
Norwich. 


John Locke (1* §S. xi. 326, 327.) —I have 
lately had occasion to make further inquiries re- 
specting the Locke family, and hasten to correct 
two mistakes which I have made as above. 

In p. 326. I stated that “ Christopher, the se- 
cond son of Michael Locke, was buried at East 
Brent, co. Somerset, March 12, 1607.” This date 
applies to the interment of Christopher (one of the 
sons of the eldest son, Matthew), who died young 
and unmarried. 

In p. 327., after “Sir Peter King, the Chan- 
cellor, ard Peter Stratton, were the children of 
the two sisters, who were, as I have shown,” the 
words “ first-cousins ” should have been used in- 
stead of “ nieces ” of the philosopher. I]. C.C. 


William Fillingham, Esq. (2™ S.i. 55, 56.) —In 
a note on p. 91. of the fourth volume of Restituta, 
Mr, T. Park says that — 


“ Mr. Fillingham was well known to several persons 
of literary distinction, ag an assiduous collector of choice 
books, as a liberal employer of them, and as a very 
amiable man. The copious Index to Warton’s History of 
English Poetry, was undertaken and completed by him. 
In the year 1805, his select library was publicly disposed 
of, before his departure to India; whence, like too many 
of his lamented countrymen, he returned to his native 


land no more! 
Ws Bay We Be 


Somerset House. 


Romney Marsh (1* 8. xii. 347.) — Mr. Git- 


BERT may be interested in knowing that a copy | 


(written in the fifteenth century) of the Ordi- 
nances of Justices Lodelow, Belknappe, and Cul- 
peper, in 1352 (of which a translation is printed 


in Dugdale’s History of Imbanking, p.31.), exists | 


in Rawl. MS., A. 357., Bodleian Library. 
W.D. Macray. 
New College. 


Archbishop Law, of Glasgow (2™ S. i. 56.) — 
T have consulted the works of some of our best 
Glasgow historians, but they are all extremely 
barren in genealogical particulars of this prelate 
and of his connections. On showing Mr. Lee's 
Note to the Warden of the Glasgow Cathedral 
(who is an intelligent and obliging gentleman), he 
thinks that in several points Mr. Ler is altogether 
on the wrong family, and refers for accurate in- 
formation, according to a memorandum given to 
him, as follows : 

“ January, 1856. Visited tha tomb of Archbishop Law, 
his descendant, James Law, W.S., of 44. Parliament Street, 
Westminster.” 


Archbishop Law's is now the only stone tomb 
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in the cathedral. The hewn work of it is gene- 
rally in a good state of preservation; but the 
main inscription on the large tablet is nearly elean 
gone, which, however, has been printed by our 
historians. It rather closes up a window at the 
east end of the chancel, and disfigures the latter, 
and for these causes Government proposed to re- 
move it; but it is now understood that it will 
remain, and the tablet inscription be renewed. 

From all accounts he was a very worthy and 
learned prelate, and “ completed the leaden roof 
of the cathedral.” (Gibson's Hist. of Glasgow, 
1777.) He died Nov. 12, 1632, and bequeathed 
the following legacies : 


“Ttem. I leave to the puir of Sanct Nicholas Hospitall, 
in Glasgow, foundit by the Archibischopis thairof, the 
sowme of ffyve hundrithe mks. (markis, 272. 15s. 6d. ster- 
ling), money of Scotland; and to the merchandis and 
crafts hospitallis thair, equallie to be devydit amangis 
them ffyve hundrithe mks, money.” — Commissary Re- 


cords, 
G.N. 


Inscription Query (1" 8. xi. 47.) — The piece of 
paper, something smaller than a visiting-card, on 
which was printed — 

* Anno 173 
Capax est 
In Irschenberg. 





” 


and on which the cipher 4. has been added by the 
pen, may admit the following explanation: Ir- 
schenberg is probably Hirschberg, in Silesia, 
formerly a watering-place. See Vosgein, Dict. 
Geog. The form, and especially the filling up of 
the date with the pen, suggest the idea of common 
advertising cards. Let then Dr. Capax be the 
watering-place physician, who yearly attended the 
health-seeking visitors, and the mysterious in- 
scription may simply mean : 
“ Anno 1734 
(Dr.) Capax is (arrived) 
In Hirschberg.” 

Tt is by no means essential to suppose this gen- 
tleman to have been a doctor; Capax is equally 
| capable of performing the part of a banker, a 

fiddler, or a painter. = 


Joseph Adrien Le Bailly (1* S, v. 248.) — An 
| account of “Joseph Adrien Le Bailly Ecuier, 
Seigt D'Inghuem,” &e., is to be found in Recueil 
Héraldique, avee des Notices Généalogiques et His- 
toriques sur un grand nombre de Familles nobles et 
patriciennes de la Ville et du Francourt de Bruges, 
par F. Van Dycke, 1851, p. 22. But M. Van 
Dycke makes no remark upon the singular in- 
| scription which I have often noticed upon his 
| very handsome tomb in the cathedral at Bruges. 
G. Sreryman STEINMAN. 


Old Nick (1* §. xii. 513.) — Among the many 


| learned disquisitions on the name of the enemy of 
| mankind, it may not be amiss to hear what the 
| 
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Scottish common people had to say on the sub- 
ject, drawn from one of their chap books, written 
probably a hundred years ago, entitled, — 


“History of the Haveral [talkative] Wives, or the 
Folly of Witless women displayed, by Humphrey Clinker, 
the clashing [tattling] wives’ Clerk, being a Comical Con- 
ference between Maggy and Janet, his Twa Auld Aunties.” 

“ Mag. But, dear woman, what an a body is the deil, 
that ilka [every] body is sae fear’d for him? Is’t nahim 
they ca’ [call] auld [old] Nick? What for do they ca’ 
him auld Nick?” 

“ Jan, Deed [indeed] woman I dinna ken what like a 
body he is, but they say he is black, an they ca’ him auld 
Nick because he is older than Adam, and Adam was the 
first man in the world; an they say the deil will ne’er die, 
nor yet be sick, nor hae sair e’en [sore eyes }.” 


In the subsequent part of the “ conference” the 
two old wives cannot at all satisfy themselves on 
the points in dispute, even including the different 
species of deils—“the black anes (ones) and 
white anes o’ them, humel’d (without horns) anes 
and horn’d anes" — and we appear to be still in 
the same mortifying predicament. G.N. 


Reading in Darkness (1" 8. xi. 125.)—In P. 
Nieuwland’s Letter-en Oudheidk. Verlustigingen 
(Literary and Antiquarian Recreations), vol. i. 
cap. xv. sect. 2., we find some observations on 
seeing in the dark : 


“Some learned men,” he says, “have enjoyed the 
power of seeing by night; of the Scaligers it is well 
known that they had oculos cesios, cats’ eyes, extended 
to such a degree, as to enable them, for an hour, to see 
objects in the dark asif in twilight ; this power, however, 
they retained no longer than till their twenty-third year, 
as both Julius Caesar and Joseph Scaliger relate of them- 
selves; the former in Comm. ad lib. i. de Hist. Anim., the 
latter in Vita Patris. Suetonius mentions the same fa- 
culty as enjoyed by Tiberius, c. 18., although possessed 
only at short intervals. See Plinius, 1. ii. c. 39., Hist. 
Nat. Asclepiodorus also, according toPhotius in Biblioth., 
1055, had the advantage of being able to distinguish 
persons, and even of reading in total darkness. Solinus, 
Polyhist., c. 15., affirms the same of the Albinos gene- 
rally; and the old physicians speak of certain morbid 
states, in which the patients can see everything by night 
and nothing by day. See Casaubon, ad lib. iii. Suetonii, 
p- 374., where he shows from Galen that seeing in the 
dark is more common than generally supposed, and 
asserts that he himself had often experienced it in his own 
youth, and even at the time of his writing, though then 
more than fifty.” 


So far Nieuwland : the possibility of reading in 
the dark appears nevertheless doubtful. It seems 
by no means compatible with the structure of the 
eye; and though some animals can see in the dark, 
they probably have no more than an indistinct 
vision, aided by the keenness of their other senses. 
From The Navorscher. J. Scorr. 

Norwich. 


Publication of Banns (2™ S. i. 34.) — The fol- 
lowing is forwarded in corroboration of the editor's 
excellent remarks in reply to Vintor. In the 
earlier part of 1845, petitions to the House of 
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Lords were presented by Earl Fortescue, from 
Dr. Carwithen and others in the diocese of 
Exeter, for a revision of the Liturgy. In the 
course of the debate which ensued, on Feb. 27, in 
that year, the Bishop of Exeter said, in reference 
to an instance “ triumphantly quoted,” viz. those 
of the Rubrics prefixed to the office for matri- 
mony, and subjoined to the Nicene Creed : 


“My Lords, the reverend petitioner and the noble 
earl tell us that the Marriage Act (26 Geo. IT. c. 33.) 
made an alteration in the Rubric, and thus established a 
precedent, which they call on us to follow. My Lords, 
here again, with all respect for the noble earl, I must 
demur to his authority, I must deny his precedent. The 
Marriage Act made no alteration in the Rubric, it cau- 
tiously abstained from doing so. The clause had reference 
to the case of parishes in which there is no service in the 
morning, and in which, therefore, banns of matrimony 
could not be published in that part of the service which 
is prescribed in the Rubric. I will beg leave to read the 
clause ; it is worded thus [as alreadv given by the editor, 
p. 34. supra]. Your Lordships will here perceive that 
the Marriage Act provides for the publication of banns in 
the evening service, where there is none in the morning. 
Is this a repeal of any Rubric? True it is that a change 
has been made in the Rubric, as it is now printed, in 
respect of the time of publishing banns of marriage, even 
in the morning service. But by whom, or by what 
authority, has this change been made? Not by the Mar- 
riage Act, my Lords, nor by any authority properly de- 
rived from it. For many years after the passing of that 
act, no such change was made. It was made (as I am 
assured by a learned friend, who has inquired minutely 
into it) since the commencement of the present century ; 
it was first made by the curators of the press at Oxford, 
without authority, I repeat, and I must think, very im- 
pronerly,” &c. — Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third 
Series, vol. lxxviii. pp. 21—22. 

; ’ Y.B.N.J. 


“ Marriages are made in Heaven” (1" S. xi. 
p. 486.) —(Normal) marriages being so innocent 
of all premeditation by man, can only be ascribed 
to the will of “the angel” espoused, or to fate, 
in either case (for “ce qui femme veut, Dieu le 
veut”) to the will of heaven. After marriage, 
another sense may appear in the saying, viz. that 
expressed in the words of St. Francis de Salis : 
“ Marriage is a state of continual mortifica- 
tion ;” and hence a sacrament for human salva- 
tion. Again, in suggesting the meaning of this 
phrase, we are led to the well-known beautiful 
myth of Plato (Banquet, § 16., Bohn’s edit.) ; ac- 
cording to which, in a true marriage, the two 
counterparts have met by destiny, and form a 
perfect homo. The account in Genesis (chap. ii., 
end), is not to a dissimilar effect. In this view, 
marriages are of those “ whom God has joined” 
only (Mark x. 9.). In a literal sense, the phrase 
in question clearly expresses an impossibility ; 
since in heaven are no marriages (Matt. xxii. 30.), 
according to the usual interpretation; though 
some may take refuge in the beautiful evasion of 
Swedenborg — who - that, in the next world, 
the married couple will become one angel. 
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In a dialogue of proverbs (a work yet to be 
written), the one under consideration would meet 
with this rejoinder: “If marriages are made in 
heaven, you had but few friends there” (Bohn’s 
Proverbs, p.416.). This is earth versus heaven ; 
the proverb against the verb. J.P. 


Had not this saying an astrological foundation? 
Sir Kenelm Digby says of his own marriage: 


“In the first place, it giveth me occasion to acknow- 
ledge and admire the high and transcendent operations 
of the celestial bodies, which, containing and moving 
about the universe, send their influence every way and to 
all things; and who, although they take not away the 
liberty of free agents, yet do so strongly, though at the 
first secretly and insensibly, work upen their spiritual 
part by means of the corporeal, that they get the mastery 
before they be perceived ; and then it is too late to make 
any resistance. For from what other cause could proceed 
this strong knot of affection, which, being tied in tender 
years, befure any mutual obligations could help to con- 
firm it, could not be torn asunder by long absence, the 
austerity of parents, other pretenders, false rumours, and 
other the greatest difficulties and oppositions that could 
come to blast the budding blossoms of an infant love, that 
hath since brought forth so fair flowers and so mature 
fruit? Certainiy the stars were at the least the first 
movers,” &c.— Private Memoirs of Sir K. Digby, 1827, 
pp. 10, 11. 

The stars have been said to be the cause, not 
only of matrimonial engagements, but also of 
their breach : 

«“ + + When weak women go astray, 
The stars are more in fault than they.” 


Query, the author of these lines ? F, 


Wine for Easter Communion (1* §, xii. 363. 
477.; 2™ S. i. 58-9.) — I cannot bow to the cor- 
rection administered by Wittiam Denton, in the 
following passage: “I. C. H., in his communica- 
tion, says, that ‘ the practice of receiving the Holy 
Communion under one kind only, did not begin 
till the twelfth century.’ He should have said the 
thirteenth.” No one denies the accuracy of Car- 
dinal Bona in all liturgical matters. ‘These are his 
words : 

“Semper enim et ubique ab LEcclesie primordiis 
usque ad seculum XII. sub specie panis et vini commu- 
nicarunt Fideles, ceepitque paulatim ejus sxc uli initio 
usus calicis obsolescere, plerisque E.piscopis eum populo in- 
terdicentibus ob periculum irreverentie et effusionis, quod 
inevitabile erat aucta fidelium multidudine, in qua deesse 
non poterant minus canti et attenti, ac parum religiosi.” 

F. C. H. 

Book-Worms (1* §S. xii. 427. 474.)—As a 
proof that book-worms are not of such extreme 
rarity as your correspondents appear to suppose, 
I may mention, that upon purchasing a few years 
since a fine copy of Erasmus’ edition of S. Au- 
gustine (Froben, 1529), in ten volumes, which had 
lain for some time on the floor of a damp and neg- 
lected garret, I found therein upwards of eighty 


fat and hearty maggots, which, having completely | 


pulverized the oak boards, were commencing their 
attack upon the more edible mass within. Fortu- 
nately their progress was thus arrested before, in 
most of the volumes, much mischief had been 
done; but it may well be conceived that before 
such a devastating army (which probably was 
proved by the binder’s subsequent search to 
number more nearly one hundred than eighty), 
the ten ponderous tomes would speedily have di - 
appeared. On other occasions I have met alto- 
gether with perhaps seven or eight living speci- 
mens, W. D. Macray. 
New College. 


“ Gloria in Excelsis” (1* S. xii. 496.)—- From 
time immemorial this has been sung in Exeter 
Cathedral every Sunday, and on Christmas Day 
and Ascension Day. 

The ten chorister boys are arranged outside the 
outermost altar-rail—for there are two, one near 
the table, the other at some distance,—and within 
these the communicants are assembled. And the 
sacred elements are administered to each by the 
officiating priests going to them. After the ser- 
vice, the boys close the procession of clergymen, 
each party filing off"to their respective vestries. 
But when the bishop is present, the boys — 
and arrange themselves in a line on their knees in 
one of the side aisles where the bishop passes on 
his way out of the cathedral, and each receives the 
bishop's blessing. 

Query, Does this custom prevail in any other 
cathedral ? H. T. Ex.acomse. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Titular Bishop of Orkney (2 S. i. 76.) —In 
the copious lists of episcopal sees by Barbosa and 
Graveson, with the additions of Ferraris, the see 
of Orkney (Orcadensis) is placed among the suf- 
fragans of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, while 
no other sees are under Drontheim but Bergen 
and Staffanger united, Hammer, Hola, and Skal- 
hot, the last two being in Iceland. F, C, H. 


Etymology of Caterpillar (2 S. i. 65.) — Please 
inform Mr. Keicutzey, that caterpillar is called 
by the common people in Devonshire, masce/, or 
maskel. W. Cortyns, M.R.C.S. 


Drewsteignton. 


Lava (1* §. xi. 426.) — The following “ note,” 
made on reading the Marquis of Ormonde’s Au- 
tumn in Sicily, 1850, may possibly be acceptable 
to Bacna Cavallo: 

“ Eruption of tna. — Stream of lava 1000 paces 
broad — advance gradual, slow, steady — thirty to forty 
feet deep; some notion of its aspect and progress may 
be formed by imagining a hill of loose stones of all sizes, 
the summit or brow of which is continually falling to the 
base, and as constantly renewed by unseen pressure from 
behind.” — P, 243. 

Prior Rosert or Savor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Proclamation against Vice and Immorality (2"¢ S. 
i. 77.) — The first proclamation appears to have 
been issued about the time of the passing of An 
Act for the more effectual suppressing of Blas- 
phemy and Profaneness, 9 & 10 Wm. IIL, for it is 
given at the “ Court at Kensington, the Four and 
Twentieth Day of February, 1697,” in the tenth 
year of that king’s reign. Similar proclamations 
were afterwards issued by Queen Anne, on “ the 
Twenty-sixth Day of March, 1702,” in the first 
year of her reign; by George I., on “ the 5th of 
January, 1714,” in the first year of his reign; and 
by George IIL, immediately after his accession, 
George II.’s I cannot find at present; but the 
probability is that one was issued by him. The 
act, and the three first-mentioned proclamations, 
may be found in the Articles, Constitutions, 
Canons, &e., printed by order of the archbishop 
for the use of the parochial clergy, by Basket, in 
1724, and the last in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1760, p. 617. 


Sir Edward Minshull, of Stoke Hall, is said here 
to have had three daughters— Mary, Ann, and 
Elizabeth. If he had not qjgo a daughter Grace, 
married to Wortley, this lady must have 
been the daughter of one of his younger brothers. 
Perhaps your correspondents can tell me*who she 
was P G. STeinMAN STEINMAN, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Pressed as we are this week, by want of space, we 
should certainly have omitted our usual “ NoTrs on 


Books,” but for our wish to bring under the notice of | 
our readers two pamphlets on the subject of Peerages for 


Life. It is needless to point out the great constitutional 
questions involved in the discussion now going on in the 
House of Lords —it is impossible to exaggerate their 
importance. With the question, however, as a political 
question, we have nothing to do; but as one replete with 
historical and antiquarian learning, it cannot but be of 
great interest to every reader of “N. & Q.” The first 
pamphlet to which we refer, is entitled, Are Peereges for 
Life Legal and Constitutional? a Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, by T. C. Mossom Meekins, of the Inner 
Temple. “Mr. Meekins answers in the negative; basing 
his argument in a great measure on the well-known 
Report on the Dignity of a Peer. The second, and more 
important pamphiet is, Life Peerages ; Substance of the 
Speech of ord St. Leonard's in the House of Lords on 
Thursday, February 7, 1856; in which that profound 
lawyer lays down, with all the weight of his great autho- 
rity — supporting it with most cogent reasoning —the 
dictum, that “the issuing of a Patent of Peerage for 
Life is illegal, so far as it attempts to confer a right to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords.” We should have been 
glad to see, not only this Speech, but the whole Debate, 
in the same authentic form: for a Debate, calculated to 
do so much credit to the distinguished assembly in which 
it took place —a Debate so distinguished for the great 
amount of historical learning, legal and critical acumen, 


O. 5. (1.) | 
Sir Edward Minshull (1* S. xi. 109, 110.) — | 


logical deduction, and profound constitutional knowledge 
— is not to be found in the many thousand pages of 
Hansard. 

Mr. Darling announces that his volume of the Cyclo- 
pedia Bibliographica, arranged under subjects, is in 
active preparation, and will be ready for the press about 
the end of this year. Besides being very complete in 
theological literature, it will embrace nearly all depart- 
ments of knowledge, pointing out the best books on each 
subject. It will be issued in the same manner as the 
volume already published on authors, their lives, and 
works. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Books Wantep. Jn consequence of the increased use 
made of this division of “ N. & Q.,.” an l also of the increased 
necessity akeconomising our space, we must in future limit 
each article to one insertion, 


Jecr’s Garex Accipercr wrrnout Syntrax. 


»west price, carrizar ‘ree, to Le 
Publishers of “NOTES AND 


ee* Letters, stating particulars and ke 
sent to Messas. Beat & Datoy, 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particuiare of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Tae Cycrorapta or Paacticat Sonceay. By W. B. Costello. Sher- 
wood & Co. 1842. From Part 11. to the completion. 
Wanted by Thomas James, High Street, Southampton. 
Sea anv Lanp, To ovrpo 
Money; 
Small 


Yarrawnron's Extrann’s Iveprovemenrs ny 
tar Duren wrrnovr Fientixne, anp pay Dents wrrnovr 
wrra A Pian or rae Svusvass or Dupin at raat Peniwv. 
ito. London, 1678. 

Dewrton'’s Downin Scorete. 8v0. Dublin, 1699. 

Warenr’s Lovurmana. dito. London, 1748. 

Lovee’s Desiperata Corniosa Hierrnica. 2 vols. vo. 

vnay, Promenape pv Francors pans t'Tacanpe. 


Dublin, 1772. 
8vo. A Bruns- 


Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, 11. Pembroke Road, Dublin. 
or Wesrmonetanp. 

o POORAPHICAL AND Hisrortcan Description or Waesr- 

MORFI 


Br Res 
Wanted by Ldwia Armistead, No. 6. Springfield Mount, Leeds. 


D 
. Hennenrt’s Istanv. A Legendary Poem. 


Lineary's History or Ewnotanp. ito. Edition. Small Svo. 1838. 
Vols, X., X1., XIL., XIII. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Fsq., 25. Wolywell Street, Millbank, 


Westminster. 


Aatices ta Correspondent? 


Goethe's Faust, Part 17. has been translated by L T. Ber- 
A. Gurney, 1812. 


A. A. R. 
nays, 1839, and by 

Hexavy Kewstncrox. The Essay wes written by Charles For. It is 
uot political, nor remarkable for humour. 

H. Neaue had better apply directly to the Liverpool jirm for the in- 


formation of which he is in want, 


R. A. F. (A Subscriber.) We certainly recommend binding up all the 
pages. 
ste j the information 


end to 130 or 150 


Txoex tro Votewe tar Twetrre. We may te, 
of several Subscribers, that this Index will probably « 
pages. 
Replies to other Correspondents in our next. 


“Nores ann Qveniss” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
“ " llers may receive Copies in_ that night's parcels, and 


Co y Bookse 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norrs anp Qorairs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procering the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiging it monthly. While partics 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Norgs axp 
Qver * (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence six months, which may be paid by Post-Ogice Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. G@zonoz Bexx, No, 186. Fleet Street. 





